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STUDENT SUPPLIES ° 
Our Suggestion To You 


A MARK OF Distinction 


yf EGENDS say the ancient philosopher Diogenes used 
בו‎ a lantern in his search for an honest man. You can 
employ a more simple and dignified means of attracting to 


yourself those who think as you do—those whose ideals are 
Made of sterling silver with the same as your own. Without undue display, the simple 


heantilal enamel finish and Rosicrucian fraternal insignia ring will announce, to all who 
: hosse asi sist- . : r e 5 
. may know its significance, that vou are a Rosicrucian and 
ing ol the sphinx and pyra- , e / , . À 
: . : that their acquaintance is welcome. This fraternal ring is 
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signia is very impressively set an “Open Sesame in every city or land. It proclaims you 


off. The mans type has that as one of worthy ideals and a Frater or Soror in spirit, re- 
desired quality ol massive- gardless of your creed or nationality. Like a magic wand it 


C dissolves formalities and helps to establish warm friendships. 
ol the same desipn, bat more 


À JA . / As a piece of jewelry it is handsome, sturdy and economical. 
dainty. Prices include mail- 5 


ing fo vou. You will be proud to wear it, for it will symbolize your 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


What Christmas 
Means loday 


₪ HRISTMAS has grown into the lives ol men. It is no longer bul a rite or ritual, 
or even a traditional taith. [tis a day which symbolizes to all, regardless of creed, 
the finer things ol lile those things lor which men want to live. and lor the pres- 


ervalion ol which they: will also willingly die, 


Christmas represents the hope and belief that some- 
lime men may truly plan. work. and live together 
throughout the world in common harmony: that they 


may relegale any dillerences lo the full vision of reason. 


instead of to the blindness ol passion, 


Christmas represents the institution of marriage and 
ol lamily ties. It is the spiril ol decency. ol compassion, 
of tolerance and sell-sacrifice by which men become 


WAGES of their gods. 


Christmas represents the home ank communal in- 
lerests. It depicts the opportunity to gather and sheller, 


y in an environment of our own creation. that which is 


worthy of our love. It signilies a happiness born oul ol 
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ae peace of mind.‏ > ~= |{ 


4 p 
Christmas represents the dependence ol man upon 
powers which transcend his mortal existence. It reminds 
men that it is within their power to search tor God as 
they will within the pages of a book. in the reaches ol 


space, or within the depths of their own beings. 


To Each of You The AMORC STAFF Extends 
Christmas Greetings 


LIFE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT... 


ough understanding of his tools and instruments. 
You are your greatest instrument—don’t dissipate 
your capabilities. Learn to apply them intelli- 
gently and enjoy gratifying results. 


This Zree Book Will Amaze You 


Throughout the world. the Rosicrucians. an age-old 
fraternity of fearning, have been known as career cre- 
ators. Thousands of men and women, by means of the 
masterful Rosicrucian teachings, have established careers 
that brought them great personal satisfaction. The Rosi- 
crucians point out how to use what you already possess 
as a human heritage — the powers of mind. Use the 
coupon below to receive a free Sealed Book. It will 
begin to tell you more about yourself—and what the 
Rosicrucians can do for you. 


Scribe S. P. C. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the free, sealed book. I am inter- 
ested in knowing how I may obtain the masterful 


Rosicrucian teachings. 
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Address 


VERYONE has a final aim—something he 
wants to accomplish. Failure to achieve it is 
usually due to the method used—or lack of one. 
How much nearer the realization of your ideals 
are you today than five years ago? Are you sure 
you have put forth your best efforts? Working 
long hours and forgoing pleasures are not suf- 
ficient to assure success. What are you psycho- 
logically and emotionally best fitted for? Re- 
member, what you like to do is no test of your 
capabilities. 

There are two ways to live. One is to exist, 
accepting events as they arise. The other is to 
plan a future—and put yourself, all of yourself 
into it. No intelligent plan of living can exclude 
the human factors, the qualities and powers of 
self—imagination, intuition, will power, concen- 
tration, and memorizing. If you seek to master 
life by attention only to the world outside of 
yourself, you are doomed to further disappint- 
ments. 

You are the beginning of every enterprise that 
concerns you. But what do you know of your- 
self? No mechanic, draftsman, or businessman 
starts a campaign or a venture without a thor- 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


POSTWAR LIVING 


zation seeking to get the utmost out of 
its existence. with little thought of com- 
pensation and genuine service to hu- 
manity. It has been our custom to com- 
mend a past civilization for its humani- 
tarian accomplishments, for its display 
of virtues and finer sensibilities. We 
admire the administrative prowess of a 
former people if such efficiency was 
used as an instrument to gain and main- 
tain cultural and spiritual objectives. 
We speak highly of past nations and 
empires if their aggressiveness was to 
further the spiritual elements of man, 
and not merely lust and avarice. In 
contrast to this. what are we planning 
for tomorrow. for ourselves? The an- 
swer is: Ease, material development. 
power. and a peace to be built only upon 
satiating the people with a plenitude of 
the things for their physical desires. 


It is undoubtedly true that men to- 
morrow will labor to facilitate transpor- 
tation and that they will labor and ex- 
pend great sums of money for the im- 
provement of medicines and electrical 
and mechanical time-saving devices. and 
a multitude of other things that will 
touch our lives intimately. Neverthe- 
less. if the trend now expressed is car- 
ried out, most of these men will be doing 
these things only because it pays well. 
because there is a market for their 
products and for their services. Com- 
petition and profit will be their principal 
motive. The growth of a civilization 
dependent upon such conditions is nega- 
tive and obviously unhealthy. Its con- 
tribution to humanity in benefits would 
be purely a secondary end. As profit 
would become less through competition. 


HE nation — yes, 
the world—is rife 
with postwar 
plans. On every 
side of us may be 
heard the utter- 
ances of the com- 
mon citizen and 
the exalted states- 
man alike as to 
what each wants 
for the tomorrow. 
We hear said: 
We want no 
bloodshed: we want no restrictions of 
just or imagined rights; we want no cur- 
tailment of expressed thought; we want 

an assured livelihood and greater lei- 
sure. These are the demands which 
most of us are making. the things we 
want to acquire to satisfy self. It is true 
that we promise and that we expect to 
do things to bring them about. We 
state that we will make more efficient 
and more economical cars. We will plan 
more beautiful and more comfortable 
homes. We will take new measures for 
economic stability, so as to make secure 
the possessions we have and those we 
hope to acquire. We contemplate put- 
ting forth twice the effort that we have 
before—when the war is over. Nearly 
everyone expects, however, to realize. 
for himself and his interests, many times 
this effort in the material blessings of 
the new era. 


In fact, the whole current attitude is 
obviously a highly negative one. The 
planned positive activities are only rela- 
tively so. Summed up, if they are put 
into effect, they will amount to a civili- 
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filth in his neighborhood by perhaps 
helping some family, not because such 
constitutes a public menace, or for fame, 
but because it will alleviate the misery 
and suffering of some mortals. He will 
find happiness in giving counsel to those 
in need, not because it gives him the 
appearance of sagacity, but rather, be- 
cause he wants to share the happiness 
of the one helped. He will pursue an 
intensive course of education for a num- 
ber of years, not alone to repose eventu- 
ally in a lucrative profession and to 
command respect for his academic su- 
periority. He will do so rather to assist 
in advancing human knowledge. He 
will never wish merely to capitalize on 
what he has learned. That will be 
incidental. 


Unless our postwar plans include 
these, shall we say, minor sacrifices, the 
grosser ones, the horrible ones which 
humanity is now experiencing will be 
again exacted from us. This is not a 
Pollyanna philosophy or the relating of 
a number of innane platitudes. It is 
realistic. What kind of parents would 
we have if they had to be paid to care 
for their children? What kind of music 
would we have if to every composer 
it was a task and not a love? What kind 
of citizens will we have tomorrow un- 
less they are willing to make some sac- 
rifice for the true and noble ends of life? 
Do something in your community that 
furthers the welfare of men for the 
sheer enjoyment you will derive from 
having made the world just a little bit 
better. If what you plan doing does not 
cost you something. or slightly incon- 
venience you, it will not amount to a 
sacrifice that will bring you that imma- 
nent sense of righteousness and well- 
being. 


(The above is from an address by 
the Imperator. It was delivered by 
proxy at the rally of the New York 
Chapter of AMORC.) 


and avarice heighten, ethical standards 
would fall, and deceit, dishonesty, and 
hatred would increase. In the end, 
humanity would be plunged again into 
a chaos, and all such advantages as 
would come from such a negative kind 
of progress would be destroyed. 


How many, tomorrow, will raise their 
hands to put forth an extra hour in their 
chosen calling, free of overtime and 
bonuses, to produce a product or render 
a service to help humanity, that will not 
immediately reflect back to their own 
benefit? What will happen to a plan for 
progress, no matter how expansive it 
may be, that does not include the spirit 
of sacrifice for a noble ideal? This is 
not a radical appeal. It is admitted that 
men must be compensated for services 
rendered if they are to live. Further- 
more, initiative and merit must be re- 
warded or they become atrophied. On 
the other hand, humanity only surely 
progresses because of sacrifices for an 
unselfish ideal. Unless groups, and the 
individuals of which they are composed, 
plan now to devote so much time out 
of their lives for the good of humanity, 
without thought of material gain, ca- 
lamity will again befall the world. 


It is a genuine love for humanity and 
its innate higher qualities which tempers 
greed. Without it, men will stop short 
of nothing to gain material ends. Con- 
sequently, each individual must include 
in his plans for tomorrow and the 
greater leisure it may afford, the devot- 
ing of a portion of his time to help 
correct social ills and maladjustments. 
He must, for example, work toward the 
beautification of his community, not be- 
cause he will receive the contract for 
landscaping, or because it will provide 
a job for his son. In a beautiful environ- 
ment he will know men are brought a 
little closer to Cosmic harmony. That 
will be his motive. Further, he will work 
toward the elimination of poverty and 


IS YOUR MAGAZINE LATE? 


The Rosicrucian Digest“ may reach you late this month. We regret that we cannot 
be certain of its publication on the same date each month as was possible under pre-war 
conditions. Various problems face us each month similar to those of other publishers, so 
kindly be patient and realize that delays here and in the mail are unavoidable and that 
your magazine will be in the mails on its way to you as soon as it is possible for us to 


have it ready each month. 
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What Is An Electron? 


By VinuNna, F R. G, S D E 


it is the. most elementary charge of 
negative electricity. weighing 1/1845th 
of the oppositely charged proton. with 
which it combines to form a hydrogen 
atom. It spins with the angular momen- 
tum h/27. where h is Planck's constant.” 
Here we come up for breath and unless 
we have been specializing in atomic 
physics, we are more bewildered than 
before. One thing we realize is that the 
electron is somehow tied up with atoms. 
Instead of plunging recklessly into the 
depth of modern theories, we had better 
follow cautiously the path of historical 
development and discovery. Knowledge 
of the experimental evidence will help 
us to separate facts from surmises. 
The ancient Greeks had not only the 
idea but also the word for it. Atom“ 
in Greek means indivisible, that is, the 
smallest, ultimate particle. It implies 
that matter is not a continuum but has 
a grainy structure. For many centuries 
this concept remained a philosophical 
postulate or an intuition. Nobody could 
see or feel an atom of steel or water or 
air. The first scientific confirmation 
came with the quantitative chemical ex- 
periments of the late 18th century. It 
was found that pure chemicals combined 
only in very definite proportions; and 
when one substance, A“, formed more 
than one compound with another, B.“ 
the relative weights of B in these differ- 


VERY now and 
then. new words 
crop up in the 
press and in radio 
broadcasts. Late- 
ly, for instance, it 
has become a 
fashion to praise 
the wonders and 
military achieve- 
ments of Elec- 
tronics,” or Ra- 
dionics, The 
many (and quite 
justified) questions about the meaning 
of these terms may be answered by the 
following definition: Electronics is that 
branch of electrical engineering which 
deals with electrons speeding through 
evacuated tubes, unencumbered by ma- 
teria] carriers. This statement satisfies 
most inquirers. Some, however, go on 
to ask: ‘What are these electrons you 
are talking about?’ In trying to answer 
this poser the engineer soon finds him- 
self in the same position as a harried 
father attacked by a barrage of his 
children's Why's and How's often at 
his wit's end and perhaps at the very 
limits of human understanding. Just the 
same, this endless quest yields knowl- 
edge and pleasure. Let us, therefore, 
delve into the mysteries of the electron. 
According to text books and dictionary 
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particles of negative electricity. By 
passing the beams through fine holes 
one could thin them out until single 
particles were seen sparkling onto a 
fluorescent screen. In a similar manner 
one may see, through a magnifying 
glass, the flicker of single electrons on 
the radium dials of our wrist watches 
and alarm clocks. 

In 1891 these particles were named 
electrons by Stoney. Their properties 
and their relations to atoms were in- 
vestigated mainly by two methods: 
Electromagnetically, by shooting elec- 
trons and electrified atoms through eva- 
cuated mazes between charged con- 
denser plates and magnet poles, and 
optically, by spectral analysis, that is by 
measuring the transmission and reflec- 
tion of light through various substances 
as a function of its color, meaning its 
wave length and vibration number. 

From these tests science arrived at 
the following conclusions: All atoms 
consist of positive nuclei (cores) sur- 
rounded by planetary systems or 
“shells” of negative electrons. Nuclei 
are composed of uncharged and of posi- 
tive particles (neutrons and protons) 
each weighing about as much as one 
hydrogen atom. Each electron has a 
negative charge equal to the positive 
charge of a proton but only 1/1845 of 
the proton weight or mass. Thus around 
1900, the physical world seemed to con- 
sist of permanent little building blocks 
which formed a neatly balanced mech- 
anism by their mutual attractions and 
repulsions. Alas! This pretty mental 
construction was doomed to collapse 
like a house of cards under the twin 
blows of the quantum and relativity 
theories. 

The quantum theory started in 1900 
when Planck concluded that the ob- 
served light emission of hot bodies 
could only be explained if light energy 
was radiated in fixed quantities equal 
to its vibration number multiplied by a 
universal constant h.“ Bohr found that 
angular momentum also comes in fixed 
packages: Electrons spin at a fixed rate 
which makes them tiny electromagnets 
of fixed pole strength. Furthermore, in 
their dance around the positive nuclei 
the electrons are confined to definite 
radii and speeds of revolution. All other 
orbits are verboten“: when an electron 


ent compounds were related like small 
integral numbers such as | to 2 or per- 
haps 2 to 3. The Rosicrucian scientist 
John Dalton explained this experimental 
fact by asserting that each atom of A 
attaches to itself, in a given chemical 
pattern. a definite number of atoms B 
and that the atoms of each chemical 
element have a fixed weight. Belief in 
the uniformity of atoms was strength- 
ened bv studying the beautiful regular- 
ity of crystals. Much later, about 1900, 
the physicist v. Laue used crystals to 
diffract invisibly short X-Ray beams 
into starlike patterns on photographic 
plates just as one can diffract visible 
ligh’ into rainbow spectra through man- 
made aratings. (Look at a distant light 
throuah » fine-meshed silk umbrella and 
observe *he cross-shaped rainbow halo!) 
By a -athematical analysis of such ex- 
periments one can compute the number 
of atom for molecure) layers per inch, 
and the h lions of billions of atoms in a 
grain of each crystal. 


Having once agreed that the material 
world consisted of immutably“ fixed 
particles Science soon was forced to 
subdiv'4> electric charqes in like man- 
ner: 100 years ago Faraday showed 
that in electrolytic conduction of current 
through liquids, equal currents precipi- 
tate copper, silver and other elements in 
exact proportion to their atomic weights. 
This was explained by assuming that a 
fixed particle“ of electricity attaches 
itself o each electrified molecule or 
radical These carriers of electric 
charge must be detachable from the 
atoms. at least during current flow 
through metals. because regardless of 
how long a powerful current flows 
through a chain made of alternate cop- 
per and silver links. it never transports 
a single silver atom into the copper or 
vice versa. 


Soon the experimenters succeeded in 
isolating the particles of electricity, 
without recognizing them at first. High 
electric tension was applied to two metal 
electrodes in an evacuated glass tube. 
The negative electrode. called cathode, 
gave off strange rays which tended to 
travel in straight lines toward the posi- 
tive electrode or anode. They were not 
light waves because they could be de- 
flected by magnetic and electric fields. 
They were found to consist of discrete 
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by Becquerel and the Curies just be- 
fore 1900, 


What, then, is left of the atoms—and 
incidentally of the electrons which we 
are trying to track down? According to 
relativity they are crystallized bundles 
of energy, and according to quantum 
theory these bundles are characterized 
by a vibration number. 


Our exploring tour down the course 
of scientific evolution has led us to 
strange vistas, and the end of the path 
is nowhere in sight because each new 
definition, each answered question gives 
birth to new problems: If electrons are 
vibrations, what is it that vibrates—the 
“ether” of 19th century physicists or 
the rigid and strangely curved empty 
space of relativity? What are the 
properties that make it capable of trans- 
mitting vibrations? Why are some vi- 
brations’ numbers extinguished in a 
light flash, whereas others, such as the 
atoms of ancient rocks, endure for bil- 
lions of years? Is this stability a reson- 
ant condition? A quality of the numbers 
themselves, understandable by pure 
mathematics because implanted by the 
Supreme Mathematician and Architect 
of the Universe? 


Whatever the answers to these ques- 
tions may be, present scientific knowl- 
edge cannot be summed up more suc- 
cinctly than in the Rosicrucian defini- 
tions which AMORC students learn in 
the early grades: "Electrons are the 
smallest particles entering into the com- 
position of matter. They are particles 
of the vibratory energy which underlies 
the manifestation of all matter. Like all 
material substance, they are character- 
ized not by their three spatial dimen- 
sions alone, but chiefly by their 4th co- 
ordinate: the vibration number which 
determines their quality.” 


is pushed out of one groove, it jumps 
clear across to the next one, getting rid 
of excess energy by a light flash of a 
characteristic color. 

Why did the disclosures of quantum 
physics shake the very foundations of 
atom theory? This is the implication: 
if immaterial, evanescent qualities such 
as vibration numbers and rotational 
speeds can take on the permanence 
previously reserved for the tiny hard 
“billiard balls“ called atoms and elec- 
trons, then these ultimate particles in 
turn might turn out to be as perishable 
as a flash of light. This same conclusion 
was brought home by relativity. In 
1905 Einstein deduced from the ob- 
served constancy of light's velocity that 
(as one of several startling conse- 
quences) energy must have mass. Each 
unit of matter, by its mere existence, 
represents as much energy as would 
suffice to speed it up, according to the 
old Newtonian dynamics, to the terrific 
velocity of 260,000 miles per second 
(1.41) times the speed of light). Any 
particle that is speeded up, becomes 
heavier thereby. 

These claims, preposterous as they 
seemed, were soon proven and extended 
by experiment. It was found that a 
million volt light fash, stopped short by 
an atom nucleus, can transform itself 
into an electron pair, consisting of the 
well known negative electron and its 
rare positive counterpart. (The positive 
electron had been predicted by the 
mathematical physicist Dirac but was 
not observed until 1926.) A positive 
and a negative electron tend to rush 
into a fiery embrace, terminating their 
material existence in another million volt 
light flash. Atom nuclei, too, can break 
up into lighter fragments, giving off 
enormous energies. This process is 
called radioactivity and was discovered 


ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS IN LOS ANGELES 


All members in and near Los Angeles should make a note of two dates to remember 
in January. At the Hermes Minor Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, on Sunday. January 
9 at 3:00 P. M., there will be a special initiation given for those affiliating with the Lodge. 
All members receiving monographs at their homes can now affiliate with the Lodge in ad- 


dition to receiving their instructions 85 usual through the regular channels. Make arrange- 
ments to contact the Lodge before the date of this special initiation so that you can have 
the opportunity of participating in it. For members in or above the Ninth Degree, the 
ritualistic team of the Hermes Minor Lodge will present the Ninth Degree initiation on 
Sunday, January 23 at 7:00 P. M. If you have not had the opportunity to participate in 
this inspiring ritual, make arrangements with the Lodge in advance to take this initiation. 
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The Knight Templars 


AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH SECRET BROTHERHOODS 
By THE GRAND Master עס‎ AMORC, France 


For obvious reasons, the name of the Grand Master of France cannot be given at this time. 


—Editor. 


military Order in opposition to that of 
Raymond de Puy. The purpose of 
Hughes was to protect the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Baldwin 1, a Fench Knight, then 
King of Jerusalem, assigned to the new- 
ly created Order its first seat of resi- 
dence in a portion of his own palace, 
contiguous to a Mosque supposed to 
have been a part of Solomon's Temple, 
and from which building the new 
Knights had taken their name. At first 
they were called “The poor Soldiers of 
the Temple,” abbreviated afterwards 
into that of Knights of the Temple,” 
and lastly into that of “Knight Tem- 
plars.“ One of their objects was to re- 
deem and render useful to the Order's 
cause those Knights who had gone 
astray. 


The Knights were bound by vows to 
assist daily the church service, to ab- 
stain from flesh four days a week and 
from milk food on Fridays. Each Knight 
was allowed three horses and one 65- 
quire though hunting, chasing and fowl- 
ing were forbidden. They had consti- 
tuted a Grand Master, commanderies, 
Knights and craftsmen. They also had 
a clergy exempt from military duties 
and any jurisdiction of diocesan rule. 
Their distinguishing garbs were: for 
the unmarried Knights a white mantle 
with a red cross, and for all others a 
black or brown mantle with a red cross. 


N 1023, a certain 
number of mer- 
chants from Amal- 
fi, obtained from 
the Calif of Egypt 
the authorization 
to found a hospi- 
tal in Jerusalem 
for the poor and 
sick pilgrims. The 
hospice prospered 
beyond all hopes 
and, its fame 
spread throughout 

Europe, many offerings were sent from 

all Christian countries to increase its 

funds. These facts gave origin to a nec- 
essary organization, the result of which 
was the foundation of the Order of the 

Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, 

later known as the Order of the Knights 

of Malta. 


It happened that after Raymond de 
Puy had repulsed for the second time 
the advancing of the Turks on Jerusa- 
lem, Huhges de Payen, jealous of the 
continued success of the Hospitalers, 
planned a scheme, the object of which 
was the foundation of another Order. 

Towards the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the Burgundian, Hughes de 
Payen, together with Geoffroy de St. 
Omer and several other French Knights, 
founded in Jerusalem a religious and 
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After having accumulated immense 
wealth and reached the zenith of their 
splendor and authority, their success 
aroused the envy of King Philip le Bel 
of France, who, being very much in 
need of money, induced the newly elect- 
ed Pope, Clement V, to a scheme in 
order to appropriate to himself the im- 
mense fortune of the Templars. 

At that time strange stories were get- 
ting circulated concerning the Templars 
because of their secret rites being held 
at the break of day. within closely 
guarded doors; however, the real facts 
seemed to have been that the Templars, 
in order to avoid persecution, had to 
perform their private ceremonies in the 
greatest secrecy, but the ecclesiastical 
form of worship was carried on publicly 
in the chapels belonging to the Order. 
The most abominable blasphemies were 
invented against them, till at last de- 
nounced to the Inquisition. Jacques de 
Molay, Grand Master of the Order, was 
called from Cyprus to France, and, upon 
his arrival in Paris, was arrested to- 
gether with one hundred and forty of 
his brethren, and thrown into prison. 
Orders were sent everywhere in France 
to have all the Templars arrested and 
their lands and money confiscated. From 
the 10th to the 12th of May 1310, fifty 
Templars were sent to the funeral pyre. 
The Order was suppressed on the 2nd 
of May 1312 by a bill from Clement V, 
and as a consequence all the Temples 
were rased to the ground. Jacques de 
Molay, Guy d'Auvergne and many 
other high dignitaries were, on the 13th 
of March 1314, doomed to follow their 
brethren to the pyre. 

However, in Portugal, the Lusitanian 
Government, availing itself of the dis- 
solution of the Order, founded a new 
one known by the name of the Knights 
of Christ,” in substitution of that of the 
Templars. This was an honorary 
Knighthood which still exists, symbol- 
ized by a decoration representing a 
cross hung to a red ribbon of the same 
hue as the one of the Legion d'Hon- 
neur” in France, created by Napoleon 1. 

In 1185, the Templars settled in Eng- 
land; their first residence was in Fleet 
Street, London, with the church an- 
nexed to the building still existing and 
known as The Temple.“ This church 
was consecrated for the Order by Hera- 


The Order took a leading part in the 
tactics of the Crusades. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, 
because of the undaunted courage of 
the Knights, the Order had spread all 
over Europe, where Governors called 
The Masters of the Temple” or Bail- 
lis,” were appointed in each jurisdiction. 
During this time the Order was over- 
showered with all kinds of gifts in land 
and money. At the fall of the Latin 
Kingdom in Palestine, it became com- 
pulsory for the Templars to withdraw 
from the Holy Land. 


In the beginning the Order of the 
Templars was composed only by lay- 
men of noble birth, till Pope Alexander 
III had authorized ecclesiastics to join 
the Order without being bound to any 
vow subject to military discipline. An- 
other class of men was admitted as 
serving brethren. Many a layman sought 
for affiliation into the Order without 
taking the vow merely for the sake of 
securing protection and shelter. 

The reception into the Order was a 
strictly secret one and before admission 
to the Chapter, the aspirant was thrice 
cautioned as to the rigorous trials that 
he would have in becoming a member, 
and asked if he was still willing to per- 
sist in his demand to proceed; only 
after an affirmative reply he was ad- 
mitted to the Initiation Ceremony. 

Among the symbols of the Templars 
Assemani mentions a shield, whereon is 
placed a lamb, the goblet . . . and two 
crossed torches. They used the equi- 
limbed, the Latin and the patriarchal 
crosses and later they adopted the eagle 
as their symbol. 

As armorial bearings, the Templars 
had the crossed torches, the chalice and 
the Agnus Dei on a shield; the crossed 
torches were meant as a Mythraic sym- 
bol, the chalice or goblet as the common 
symbol of the Order (after the Grail 
legend). 

The Templars had a special burial 
service with a highly symbolized cere- 
mony to which all classes belonging to 
the Order were to assist. 

One of their maxims was “Secrecy is 
the Soul of the Order.” 

As the power and prosperity of the 
Templars went on increasing, so did 
the luxury and arrogance of the Knights. 
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ceeded to St. Petersbourg, where they 
were presented to Paul I, to whom they 
referred what had happened and who 
urged them to capitulate. At that time 
they handed to the Czar all the docu- 
ments concerning the Order, the keys 


clitus, Patriarch of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem. 

Nicolai asserts that in Italy are sev- 
eral churches, which formerly belonged 
to the Templars, under the name of 
Eglise de la Mason. There are such 


of La Valette, the capi- 
tal town of the island 
and all the prerogatives 
of the Brotherhood. The 
death of Paul I, in 1801, 
and that of de Hom- 
pesch, in Montpellier, in 
1804, put an end to the 
adventurous history of 
the Knights of Malta. 
Later on, owing to a 
diplomatic understand- 
ing, Pius VII had been 
chosen to represent the 
Order with seat at Ca- 
tania and afterwards at 
Ferrara. In 1878, after 
the election of Leo XIII. 
the headquarters was 
transferred to Rome. At 
present the Order con- 
tinues to exist simply as 
an honorary distinction. 

The official suppres- 
sion of the Knight Tem- 
plars could not prevent 
the Order from continu- 
ing to exist secretly in 
the different countries, 
either under its real 
name or any other 
name. There subsisted a 
branch in France of 
which, in 1705, Philip 
of Orleans was the 
Grand Master, and 
which claimed for itself 
the continuity of the 
Order in Portugal as 
the Knights of Christ; 
in Scotland the Order 
preserved its title by 
reason of the wars 


THIS MONTH'S 


® Thomas Carlyle, born 1785. Es- 


sayist, critic, novelist, and his- 
torian. He made a tremendous 
impression on English literature 
in the middle of the 19th Century. 


Eli Whitney, born 1765. Though 
a northerner, his invention of the 
cotton gin was a tremendous boon 
to the land below the Mason 
Dixon line. 


Eugene Sue, born 1804. Rosicru- 
cian novelist, author of the Mys- 
teries of Paris.“ 


Robert Koch, born 1843. His wife 
gave him 8 microscope on his 
e birthday, with 
which he spent all of his spare 
time, to her dismay. One of his 
resulting monumental contribu- 
tions to science was his discovery 
of bacillus tuberculosis. 


Phillipus Paracelsus, born 1433. 
Eminent physician, noted Rosi- 
crucian, and alchemist. He was 
a daring revolutionizer of the 
treatment of diseases of his day. 
Wrote first textbook on occupa- 
tional diseases, 


Joseph Stalin, born 1879. Dictator 
of Russia, collaborator with the 
Allied Nations. His real name is 
Djugashvilli. 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson, born 
1856. 28th president of the United 
States. A statesman whose ideal- 
ism has at times been heralded 
as transcendental, and on other 
occasions used as an instrument 
for the abuse of his name. 


churches in France and 
in Germany as well as 
in Italy and in England. 

In, Rosicrucians, 
their Rites and Myster- 
ies, by Hardgrave Jen- 
nings, we read, that the 
Temple Church in Lon- 
don presents many mys- 
tic figures expressing 
Rosicrucian symbols. 
He gives a long, detail- 
ed description of the 
figures in the spandrels 
of the arches of the 
church. Loiseleur, a 
French writer, consid- 
ers the doctrines of the 
Templars as closely 
connected with the 
Euchites. 

In England the Order 
of the Templars had not 
met with a better doom 
than on the Continent, 
for, after a Council was 
held in London in 1309, 
convicting them for va- 
rious crimes, an edict 
issued by Edward II, 
caused them to be ar- 
rested and all their 
lands and belongings 
confiscated. 

In 1312, the Order 
was definitely dissolved 
by the Council of Vien- 
na and all its property 
in England bestowed to 
the Knights of St. John 
of Malta which was 
suppressed in its turn 
by Bonaparte. 


against England; it continued to exist 
in Hungary as well as in Germany, but 
in both countries, by name only, and 
without any special prerogative. 

The Templars always sympathized 
with the Rose~Croix, Rosicrucian Soci- 
eties and Freemasons. Some writers be- 
lieve the Templars to be the founders of 

(Concluded on Page 436) 


On the 12th of June 1798, Bonaparte 
while bound for Egypt, stopped at the 
island of Malta, and a few days after, 
on the 17th, Ferdinand de Hompesch, 
then the Grand Master of the Order, 
together with twelve Knights, left Malta 
for Trieste, carrying with him all the 
records and precious relics of the Order. 
After their landing at Trieste, they pro- 
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Occult Sciences of Ancient Egypt 


By Tuor ,סדצום זג אנת‎ Sovereign Grand Master 


the Emperor instituted a strict search 
throughout the land for all writings on 
alchemy. These books he ordered to be 
burnt, hoping thus to destroy the secret 
of Egypt's wealth. 


It is useless to deny to these strange 
dwellers in the old temples, a skill and a 
knowledge far beyond our own, and 
which we can only wonder at and imi- 
tate, not equal. Magic in its highest 
sense was part of the daily life of the 
Egyptian princes, 


Plato, we know, studied with these 
priests. Lecky tells us that whenever 
his philosophy has been in the ascend- 
ant it has been accompanied by a tend- 
ency to magic.“ This magic was prac- 
ticed by the priests in diverse ways, 
some of which we can only guess at. 
They were seers, clairvoyants, diviners 
and dreamers of dreams. They under- 
stood and manipulated the subtlest 
properties of matter. No wonder they 
were not astonished at the exhibitions 
of Moses, who had learned all he knew 
in their temples. 


In their religious works, veiled as they 
are in symbolism, we discover a belief 
in an all-pervading, universal essence— 
call it the astral ether, or psychic force, 
or od.“ or "biogen" or “akas,” or what 
you will — from which emanated all 
things, and which could be controlled 
and directed by those who were in- 
instructed and otherwise properly quali- 
fied. They all believed in ghosts, and 
that the living, under certain conditions, 


GYPT was an im- 
mensely wealthy 
country, and it 
may be a pertinent 
question to ask, 
whence came this 
enormous wealth? 
We know that 
mines were work- 
ed for gold and 
silver, that tributes 
were exacted from 
subjugated na- 
tions, and that a 
goodly sum was derived from the fish- 
eries. Yet all these sources could not 
produce a tithe of her yearly revenue. 
Enough was spent upon public decora- 
tion to bankrupt a state. Egypt was 
yellow with gold, which became the 
cause for its destruction. Besides the 
thousands of her toys, jewels, statues 
and art objects of the solid metal, we 
learn that the sculptures on lofty walls, 
the ornaments of a colossus, the door- 
ways of temples, the caps of obelisks, 
parts of numerous large monuments, 
and even the roofs of palaces and the 
bodies of mummies were covered with 


gold leaf. 


The statue of Minerva, sent to Cy- 
rene by Amasis, and the sphinx at the 
pyramids are instances. Were, then, the 
learned priests MAKERS of gold? In 
the reign of the Emperor Diocletian, the 
Egyptians rebelled against Rome, and 
for nine years did not lack money to 
carry on the war. Struck by their riches, 
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tions, is it the part of wisdom to deny 
that they may have possessed other arts 
and other sciences which we are unable 
to equal or approximate? 


Let me answer the assertion that the 
Egyptian priests were frauds and char- 
latans — deceivers of the people, wily 
tricksters, and the vicious worshippers 
of many Gods. In the first place, none 
were admitted to the priesthood save 
such as were especially fitted by their 
purity of life and holiness of aspiration. 
The ordeals through which candidates 
were obliged to pass were very severe, 
their lives sometimes being exposed to 
great danger. The priests were humble 
and self-denying and remarkable for 
simplicity and abstinence. Plutarch 
speaks of them as giving themselves 
up wholly to study and meditation, 
hearing and teaching those truths which 
regard the divine nature.” They took 
great care to preserve from profanation 
their secret rites, and excluded all who 
were considered unfit to participate in 
solemn ceremonies. Clement says they 
were confined to those Who from their 
worth, learning and station were deemed 
worthy of so great a privilege.” Nor 
was there motive, either for gain or 
reputation, All the great priests, schol- 
ars and sages could be, if they so de- 
sired, supported by the State — ample 
accommodation being provided for them 
within the temple precincts, where in 
quiet, ease and retirement, they could 
pursue their deep researches and subtle 
experiments in secret sciences. 


They were worshippers of only one 
God, whose very name was so sacred it 
was, according to Herodotus, unlawful 
to utter; and their various divinities but 
personified some form of the divine at- 
tributes. Interblended and inter-depend- 
ent we find Egyptian science and reli- 
gion. To understand one we cannot re- 
main ignorant of the other. To the 
Egyptian his religion was everything. 
He regarded his abode upon earth as 
but a short journey upon the pathway 
of eternal life. To the future which 
stretched before him, he turned with 
hope and longing. He did not believe 
that when his short life closed, physical 
existence was ended. Again and again, 
his religion taught, he would return to 
earth to work out in higher forms his 


could communicate with the souls of the 
departed. 

Gerald Massey, in discussing Egyp- 
tian terms, says that all that is secret, 
sacred, mystical, the innermost of all 
mystery, apparently including some re- 
lationship to, or communion with the 
dead, is expressed by the Egyptian 
word 56% 7; and in speaking of sec- 
ond sight or clairvoyance, he assures us 
distinctly that “the ancients were quite 
familiar with this phenomena.” 

No one who impartially examines the 
mass of evidence derived from Egyptian 
and classic sources, can fail to be im- 
pressed with the belief that the Egyp- 
tian priests were perfectly familiar with 
all classes of psychic phenomena, and 
that they were also in possession of 
secrets pertaining to the so-called exact 
sciences, as well as of the occult, of 
which we today have very little knowl- 
edge. We know of a surety that many 
of their arts are lost—perhaps beyond 
recovery. When shall we equal them in 
metallurgy? When will we learn how 
to impart elasticity to a copper blade, 
or to make bronze chisels capable of 
hewing granite? Wilkinson says, We 
know of no means of tempering copper 
under any form, or united with any al- 
loys, for such a purpose“; and adds, 
We must confess that the Egyptians 
appear to have possessed certain secrets 
for hardening or tempering bronze with 
which we are totally unacquainted.” 


After five thousand years have pass- 
ed, the brilliancy of the colors used by 
the Egyptian artist remains undimmed. 
After seven thousand years we wonder 
at the durability of their paper, and the 
lasting qualities of their wafer-like ce- 
ment. We disinter the mummies which 
have rested undisturbed since the pyra- 
mids were built—and examine the still 
perfect features, and the long hair, and 
the teeth filled with gold ages ago by 
Egyptian dentists—and we view with 
amazement the bandages ה‎ 4 
yards in length in which these forms are 
swathed—and then we are obliged to 
confess that modern surgery cannot 
equal the bandaging; and medical art 
and modern chemistry are masters of no 
means by which a human body may be 
preserved for five thousand years. 


When we have undisputed evidence 
as to their achievements in these direc- 
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to which one goeth to return not thence. 
Good for thee will have been a good 
life. Therefore be just and hate iniquity, 
for he who doeth what is right shall 
triumph.” 

Have modern scholars a surer guide 
to honor and uprightness than the old 
Egyptian Initiate? Have we any right 
to utter words of censure and condem- 
nation? Ancient Egypt is gone, her 
priests have passed away, and buried 
with them in the recesses of impene- 
trable tombs is much of her wisdom, her 
magic and her glory. Her greatness has 
indeed passed away. Of her religion 
and science there has been preserved 
much more than which modern science 
is aware. It is preserved in the archives 
of certain societies, and will be revealed 
in due time when the world is ready to 
receive it. Notwithstanding the fulfill- 
ment of the dark prophetic words of one 
of her greatest priests: O Egypt, of thy 
religion there will remain nothing but 
uncertain tales which will be believed no 
more by posterity,” much of the purest 
and best of her science, philosophy and 
religion will in due time be presented to 
the world. 


V 


Spiritual salvation. This doctrine of re- 
incarnation, has been generally grossly 
misunderstood by writers who have at- 
tempted to explain it. With this belief 
was connected the doctrine of the cycle 
of necessity.” Can our Egyptologists 
say what this cycle was, or what it sig- 
nified, and can they further tell what 
the winged scarabi of Egypt symboliz- 
ed? They cannot tell us these things 
any more than they can explain the sep- 
tenary composition of man or his triune 
character, or interpret the unpronounc- 
able name which Herodotus dared not 
disclose. 


The ethics taught in the Mystery 
Schools of Egypt was singularly pure 
and exalted. They believed not only in 
the negative virtues but the positive 
also, and a moral life, a life of holiness 
and beneficence, was conceived of as 
being a matter of solemn obligation to 
the Deity himself.“ The highest princi- 
ples alone were inculcated, and always 
in the heart of the Egyptian priest were 
treasured the words of his great exam- 
ple — the noble prince and moralist — 
Amenhotep: “Mind thee of the day 
when thou too shall start for the land 


V 


Prescribed thinking toward a World Peace—there is but one race and that is 


there is but one freedom and 


there is but one creed and that is love: 


man; 


that is conformity to the law). Anonymous. 


OUR HERITAGE FROM HISTORY 


In view of the traditional beginning of this organization in Egypt, many members are 


interested in the history and thinking of the civilizations of the Nile in ancient times. To 
provide a historical background for our members and those interested in ancient history, 
the Supply Bureau has three of the best books published in single volumes on these sub- 
jects. You will enjoy adding this background of an ancient civilization to your library. 
Order from the Supply Bureau one or all of the following three books by eminent authori- 
ties on ancient civilization. The books available at the present time are: The History 
of Egypt” by James Henry Breasted. price $7.50, postpaid; “The Dawn of Conscious” 


The by James Henry Breasted, price $3.00, postpaid, and the latest book of Dr. Georg Stein- 
Rosicrucian dorf, entitled. When Egypt Ruled the East, price $4.00, postpaid. Dr. Steindorff is 
Digest considered one of the greatest living authorities on Egypt, and is consultant for the 
December Rosicrucain Egyptian Oriental Museum. 
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(A Short Course of Instruction) 
By RALPH M. Lews, F. R. C. 
LESSON ONE 


scientific method. It is this method 
which explains how things occur, how 
they appear as they do, and what ac- 
counts for their physical manifestation. 
It does not, however, explain why they 
are. 

Then there is the other approach to 
these mysteries, the philosophic one. 
This latter is a method of abstraction. 
It is a reasoning about the final ends 
and purposes of the universe, and what 
is to be accomplished by the various 
phenomena. The philosophical method 
seeks to establish a pattern into which 
all of the separate effects of nature, all 
of the things of our worldly experi- 
ence, may fit, like putting together the 
parts of a jigsaw puzzle. Philosophy, 
in other words, tries to give unity to 
those aspects of the universe which we 
experience. 

There is one very common fault in 
the scientific method of investigation of 
the mysteries of material existence. It 


ISDOM constitutes more than 
experience. The mere accumula- 
tion of experiences during the course of 
a day or a lifetime may result in noth- 
ing more than a confused mind. Only 
as we acquire understanding, a full 
comprehension of such experiences, is 
knowledge converted into wisdom. In- 
telligent living requires as great an 
understanding as possible of nature's 
causes and their effects upon ourselves 
and our environment. Masterful living, 
moreover, compels the application of 
such understanding to a direction of 
these causes. It demands the utilization 
of them to serve what we interpret as 
the higher purpose of our existence. 
There are two ways of accomplishing 
this, that is, there are two ways of in- 
vestigating and understanding the mys- 
teries of nature. One is to analyze and 
classify the particulars, the apparent, 
separate factors of existence, the things 
of the everyday. This constitutes the 
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pressions upon their psychic or spiritual 
natures. Therefore, it behooves us to 
press an inquiry into the physical nature 
of light and color, to combine the facts, 
derived from physical investigation, with 
the mystical experiences we have had 
with color. Perhaps from such a unity 
we may have a better understanding of 
this phenomenon. 


The Nature of Light 


The real nature of light, that is, just 
what light is, is still greatly in the spec- 
ulative stage, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous amount of investigation and 
the discoveries which have been made 
in the branch of physics. Light can be 
best understood by its features. What 
we commonly refer to as light is that 
which is visible to us, that which the 
eye perceives. On the other hand, there 
are invisible radiations which have many 
of the same properties as light, in fact, 
they are of light but they are invisible. 
These invisible radiations are, for ex- 
ample, the infrared and ultraviolet rays. 
Each of these is adjacent to the visible 
radiations, that is, on either side of 
them. On the side of the ultraviolet 
rays are such phenomenon as the ro- 
entgen or X-Rays, and the Cosmic rays. 
On the infrared side are the hertzian 
rays, or the radio waves. 


The earliest theory of which we have 
knowledge as to the cause of visual 
images, that is, what makes it possible 
for us to see things outside of ourselves, 
was expounded by the Greek philoso- 
pher Democritus, approximately 400 
B.C. To Democritus, all things were 
composed of atoms, and these atoms 
shed husks of themselves, and these 
husks were like images of the objects. 
These husks would enter apertures in 
the human body, apertures which ac- 
commodlated the senses; those, there- 
fore, which entered our eyes would 
cause us to have a visual image of that 
which shed them. 


Pythagoras, another one of the an- 
cient Greek philosophers, believed that 
seen objects, that is, things which we 
see, were emitted particles. In other 
words, objects throw off particles from 
themselves, and these particles bombard 
the eyes, causing us to have a visual 


(Concluded on Page 435) 


is its obvious disconnectedness at times. 
Though tremendous progress has been 
made in the various branches of knowl- 
edge, and many of them seem to be 
highly perfected, yet there are apparent 
gaps between them. On the other hand, 
philosophy, too, has its faults. The most 
conspicuous is the tendency of the phi- 
losopher to conceive his reasoning as 
infallible. He is inclined to accept his 
conclusions about the nature of causes 
as being absolute. Thus he often dis- 
cards the facts of science which might 
otherwise show the fallacy of his rea- 
soning. Consequently, a combination of 
the scientific and the philosophical at- 
titude of mind is the most effective ap- 
proach to the investigation of nature's 
mysteries. 


We must be mindful of the fact that 
philosophy proposes. Generally speak- 
ing, it is deductive. On the other hand, 
science disposes. By its facts, by its 
demonstrations, and by its revelations, 
science either confirms and establishes 
as truth, the generalities of philosophy, 
or else it proves them false and com- 
pels a new pattern to be established for 
what it has disclosed. No philosophy is 
worthy of being accepted or expounded 
which does not accept the facts of sci- 
ence. Also, every great scientist was 
likewise a philosopher, and strove to 
unify the particular knowledge which 
he had gathered. 

We, each of us, at some time or other 
during the course of our lives, have ex- 
perienced the so-called mysterious ef- 
fects of color upon us. Now, we could 
attempt to explain these effects philo- 
sophically, and we might arrive at some 
excellent logical conclusions as to their 
cause. In doing so, we could ignore the 
underlying physical facts of light and 
color. However, the true student of 
mysticism will not do so, for he recog- 
nizes one doctrine above all others, and 
that is that there is one reality in the 
universe, one substance, call it Cosmic 
if you will, or any other name. He con- 
ceives all phenomena, the myriad things 
of which we have knowledge, which 
seem as forms and conditions flowing 
from this one universal reality. Con- 
sequently, the physical laws of color, 
it is realized, must have their counter- 
part in other phenomena, in the emo- 
tional effects upon humans and in im- 
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Don't Let Vour Child be Afraid 
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(Digested from Successful Living) 


child to be afraid — whether it is of the 
dark, of other playmates, of disease, or 
of you, for too often parents in their 
zeal to enforce discipline go to ex- 
tremes with the very young, with untold 
potentialities for harm in later life. 


This must not be considered as an 
argument against proper corrective 
measures for the young when such are 
indicated. Just punishment is always in 
order and is usually recognized as just 
even by those who receive it. But 
creating the ogre of fear in order to 
anticipate infractions of rule is an un- 
wise thing for parents to do, for it in 
turn creates a fear complex that may 
grow to alarming proportions in the 
adult years which lie ahead. 


The man in business, let us say, who 
shrinks from the idea of asking his boss 
for a raise may well have had the seed 
of that fear implanted in childhood, for 
if we go back far enough, in a patient 
search for the remote source of things, 
we can often find an adult fear tracing 
its way back to some forgotten terror 
inspired in childhood. 


The old-fashioned method of rearing 
children was the seen but not heard“ 
school, wherein the young folks of a 
household, when they were not inno- 
cently at play, were mute, awed little 
creatures, whose male parent was a 
figure of wrath, a household cop whose 


ROBABLY the 
greatest single fac- 
tor militating 
against health, 
happiness and suc- 
cess in life is the 
fear factor—which 
first strikes its 
roots into the soil 
of childhood. Fear 
manifests itself in 
any number of 
vague and disturb- 
ing forms, in anx- 

iety, apprehension and alarm, as well 
as in more obscure ways, such as 
silence, depression, resentment or hate. 
Always it is fear that is the motivating 
cause, and a fear, when we examine it, 
that had its inception very often in ex- 
treme youth, when a furrow was plowed 
in the brain’s surface that modified our 
thought processes and behavior ever 
after. 


Therefore, in ridding ourselves of the 
disturbing presence of this fear com- 
plex, which in mature years is never 
easy even when it is at all possible, we 
are compelled to go back to childhood, 
when fear first took root, and apply 
preventive rather than curative measures 
at the very source. 


That is why it is essential that you 
curb any tendency in your growing 
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If we examine fear, we find that it 
thrives in inferiority and vanishes be- 
fore calm, serene confidence. The child, 
therefore, must be taught from its earli- 
est days that it is superior to the things 
that cause fear. Once this is done, that 
which caused terror ceases to terrify, 
for the child, as he has been taught to 
see it, is invincibly superior to it. This 
same principle applies throughout life. 
Nothing frightens us save those things 
that overwhelm us as greater than we. 
If we, on the other hand, are greater 
than they (or think we are) then fear 
no longer exists for us. 


Some children are more sensitive than 
others, just as some are measurably 
brighter. Special care should be taken 
to search out the hidden potentialities 
for fear, sometimes inherited, that some 
children possess. A dread of the dark, 
of high places, of deep water, of fire, 
of dogs, all may trace to some ante- 
cedent cause that harks back to an 
earlier generation. Much time and 
painstaking effort may be needed to dis- 
pel such fears; yet, through winning the 
child's complete confidence and utter 
belief in your own infallibility (which 
is how most young children regard their 
parents) a great deal can be done to 
rid the mind of inherited or acquired 
phobias. 


So, in our consideration of the child 
and all that affects him il] or well, our 
eye ultimately must be upon the man 
that the child will some day become. 
It may operate in curiously indirect 
ways, too. That is the strange and dis- 
turbing thing about fear and its vast 
potentialities for injurious effect — one 
fear, as it were, begets another, or 
countless others which in character are 
wholly dissociated from the first fear. 
One fear indeed can be so overwhelm- 
ing and devastating in its effects that 
its scope is overlapping, influencing 
areas far removed. 


It is important, therefore, to nip 
childhood's fear in the bud, searching 
with anxious eyes for the first sign of 
burgeoning and bringing all of the calm 
reasoning and persuasive forces of 
grown up sagacity and love to help the 
young mind that harbors them to root 
them out triumphantly — lock. stock 
and barrel. 


name was habitually evoked in a puna- 
tive sense by an ineffectual mother. 
“Wait until your father gets home,” or 
“I shall tell your father of this,“ were 
speeches designed to strike terror into 
childish hearts, and invariably they did. 

Or, if the situation was reversed, as 
it sometimes was with certain dominat- 
ing types of women, and Mama was 
the household cop, they were taught to 
tremble in fear before her outbursts of 
righteous wrath—paternal wrath is al- 
ways righteous -- and the same end 
exactly was achieved — the youngsters 
quailed in fear before the descending 
violence of a large black strap. 

Then, a later generation, guided in 
some instances by teachers like the 
Italian educator, Maria Montessori, 
swung to the opposite extreme in child 
training, sparing the rod completely in 
the fear it would curb or mar the natural 
development of the child's individuality. 
Perhaps, in the old-fashioned sense, 
this was true, but too great a lack of 
controlled conduct resulted from the 
Montessori method which was not good, 
either. 


So, a rational medium was desirable, 
in which neither the violence of old- 
fashioned ways nor the laxity of more 
modern methods obtained, and punish- 
ment when it was administered was 
done not in the spirit of wrath but in 
one of calm and judicial firmness. The 
object was to mete out punishment for 
wrong doing, not to inspire abject ter- 
ror, for in the past, the child was more 
frightened by the parent's rage than he 
was by the punishment itself, although 
that on occasion, no doubt, was pretty 
severe. The rage guaranteed that. 


We come, therefore, in the present 
day, to a system of child-training that 
seeks to establish a code of conduct in 
the young, with punishment fixed but 
not always inflexible for infractions of 
that code. A fault, for example, that 
resulted from some twisted childish 
reasoning, afterward explained, might 
reasonably mitigate punishment, substi- 
tuting a reprimand and a word of warn- 
ing in its place. The point I wish to 
make here is that, under such circum- 
stances, the child becomes a reasoning 
little being entitled to his day in court 
rather than just a dumb object of retri- 
butive justice. 
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IS GOD WITH US? 


gated representatives to approach God 
in some manner and consult with Him 
concerning the welfare of this earth. 
In some manner this approach was pos- 
sible, and when they came before God 
and were permitted to inquire about the 
earth and the welfare of their fellow 
men, it developed, according to the 
story, that God knew nothing of them 
as living creatures nor of the world 
from which they came. Upon pleading 
for His concern of their well-being, He 
was supposed to have suddenly remem- 
bered that in some dim point in the 
past he had created a world and placed 
living creatures upon it. For millen- 
niums he had forgotten that such a 
place of manifestation of life even ex- 
isted, and to the disillusionment of these 
individuals, they learned that the earth 


EW humans have 
not asked them- 
selves this ques- 
tion at one time or 
another: Is God 
with us?” By this 
they attempt to ex- 
press in words 
their feelings as to 
whether or not the 
power of the force 
which we look up- 
on as the Deity 
is personal and 

concerned with the affairs of humanity 

or whether this force exists in relation 
to the individual human life. 


Somewhere a story is told that a 
group of human beings, discouraged 
with the progress of the world, dele- 
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tates of a power beyond and away from 
us, but rather each individual's realiza- 
tion that these are phases of the mani- 
festation of that force which we find 
resident within us and which we are 
able to direct or control, depending upon 
our understanding of life through our 
own experience. We do not wait, then, 
for God to come to us as a revelation, 
but rather we are aware of Him. 

We exist today in a manner brought 
about by our previous concepts, con- 
clusions, and actions. We realize, pos- 
sibly in a limited sense, our faults and 
our potentialities. There rises in each 
man an apparent inborn desire to pay 
homage to the source of all that he 
conceives to be the source of life, good, 
and inspiration. This sense of adoration 
or worship in man is to his benefit, pro- 
vided he does not relieve himself of all 
responsibility in that process. By this 
we mean that in some religious prac- 
tices there has developed the tendency 
to consider the process of worship 
merely as a means of petitioning God 
to have the welfare of the individual in 
mind. In other words, some have the 
conception that in return for homage 
paid God through worship and prayer 
that God owes man infinite care. 


To answer the question of God being 
with us in another way, we will realize 
that we each find God's principles in 
our own lives based upon our own 
understanding. While unification of re- 
ligious beliefs have been proposed 06- 
casionally, as long as human beings are 
of different degrees of understanding 
there can never be a complete unifica- 
tion. Each man will interpret God in 
his own way. Some will find God in 
the rituals of the church; some in the 
quietness of the same church when the 
rituals are not being performed; some 
will find God within their own being, 
and others within the manifestation of 
beauty, whether it be man-made or 
natural. Others will find Him in sound, 
in the expression of music; still others 
will find Him in as many diverse forms 
and interests as man himself can have, 
but all will realize that regardless of the 
outer interpretation of the method of 
finding God, the intimate knowledge of 
the existence of God will manifest 
through each individual as a life force 


(Concluded on Page 422) 


and all upon it was merely the mani- 
festation of forces set into operation 
and forgotten as a watchmaker might 
throw aside a delicate mechanism which 
he had completed but forgot to see that 
it functioned properly and purposefully. 


This story might illustrate an excuse 
for some human beings to reconcile the 
existence of evil, the manifestation of 
all forms of destruction, and, in fact, 
all that is contrary to the welfare of the 
individual. Such a story is inconceiv- 
able to those who believe that God is 
vitally concerned as an individual in the 
welfare of all who are considered His 
children. Whether or not God exists in 
the sense that we ordinarily consider a 
personal or impersonal God is not im- 
portant except insofar as we assign im- 
portance to this possibility. The anthro- 
pomorphic conception of God is a man- 
made conception. It is the visualization 
of a great man. In other words, this con- 
cept would have us believe that we are, 
in the most literal sense of the word, 
small, finite replicas of God while God 
is in an equal sense, an infinite, all- 
knowing replica of us. To this concept 
man has assigned both the greatness 
and the weakness of man as being 
manifest in the personality of such a 


God. 


Through the ages the concept of God 
has changed. The stern God of the 
Hebrew religion differs from the faith 
concept of Christianity; the God of one 
nation or race takes on the attributes 
of that race, glorifying its good charac- 
teristics and even manifesting its poor 
ones. The only manifestation that be- 
comes in any way apparent to us is in 
the manifestation of life itself, which 
we find by experiment that we are un- 
able to isolate as a chemical or physical 
factor. We can neither create it or de- 
stroy it, and we come to realize that it 
is in some way connected with a source 
which must be the source of not only 
life, but of all things. Consequently, 
God can be interpreted in the way we 
choose best to interpret His being, and, 
at the same time be aware of His mani- 
festation in us as the life force itself. 
In that sense God is always with us. 
We are of Him and a manifestation of 
the segment of His existence. The 
surge of life within us, the principles 
of good and evil become not the dic- 
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The Mystic and Art Appreciation 


By KaTHARINE S. REED 
Dept. of Art, Rose-Croix University, 1943 Term 


fused with liking or admiration. for we 
shall see that it is entirely possible to be 
pleased with a painting and have no 
understanding of why -- therefore, no 
appreciation. Conversely, one may en- 
tirely appreciate the expressed idea — 
that is, one may understand the artist's 
meaning and how he arrived at its ex- 
pression, and still not like the work. 
We find that to appreciate anything we 
must have an interest in it as an ex- 
pression by a fellow man, a sympathy 
with the fellowman’s interest, and a 
tolerance for his opinion. Without these 
three we do not have full appreciation. 

Let us not overlook color as an im- 
portant factor in untiredness. The mys- 
tic is aware that color plays an im- 
portant part in his life, affecting his 
emotions and nervous system. Know- 
ing this, he can understand that the 
dominant color of a painting can affect 
his reaction to, and so his liking for, 
that work. If he is tolerant it need not 
affect his appreciation. From another 
point of view, we see that if one indi- 
vidual has surrounded himself with a 
given color because of its psychic effect, 
he may be so accustomed to it that he 
fails to recognize it as a color. By the 
same token he may also fail to recog- 
nize a work of art in which that par- 
ticular color dominates. Still we know 
that a given color may affect one person 
in one way, and another quite differ- 
ently. It is in keeping all these points 


OR the purpose of 
this article, let us 
consider art as a 
manifestationofan 
idea expressed 
through the me- 
dium of paint and 
sculpture. 

It is well also 
to dwell a moment 
on the essence of 
art. Grace, Truth, 
Harmony, Divine 
Inspiration, Beau- 
ty — all of these names have been 
attributed to the quality which lends 
significance to a work — that is, to its 
essence. We can easily see, however, 
that what is grace to one person is not 
to another — what is truth to one is 

not to another, and so on. Also, we 

can see that all painting is not graceful 
or truthful or necessarily divinely in- 
spired. So we must find some other 
definition for the essence of art. Theo- 
dore Shaw has called it “untiredness” — 
that is, untiredness on the part of the 
observer. Since the value of art, like 
beauty, is a purely individual matter, 
we can understand that one values most 
highly those things of which one is 
least tired, and as one grows more and 
more tired of a certain thing its value 
lessens. 

“Appreciation” is another word which 
must be considered. It must not be con- 
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It must always be borne in mind that 
the artist is an experimenter. Just as 
the musician varies his work by using 
new combinations of chords or timing, 
as the writer employs 8 constantly 
changing vocabulary, so the painter 
makes wide use of the equipment at his 
disposal. It is the sum total of these 
experiments that the artist contributes 
to the world of art, just as it is the sum 
total of his life experience that the mys- 
tic contributes to his soul, and through 
his soul to the Cosmic. 

Who, then, is better fitted to appre- 
ciate art than the mystic? Into his 
hands are put the necessary tools, and 
with them he moulds his everyday life. 
Certainly the application of his own 
experience and his own creed can be 
extended to aid him in understanding 
the meaning in what others say and 
do, tolerating their attitudes whether 
or not he is in agreement and sym- 
pathizing with them in their constant 
search for more information. 

So we have seen that the three quali- 
ties required to appreciate art — inter- 
est, sympathy, tolerance — are in the 
hands of every mystic if he will but 
use them. 


in mind, and so exercising our interest, 
sympathy and tolerance, that we de- 
velop our appreciation of art — and of 
everything around us, and it is in the 
act of developing the three qualities em- 
bodied in appreciation that we broaden 
our lives and our minds and so reach a 
higher plane, bringing ourselves closer 
to Cosmic Consciousness. 


It is not the study of art, as such, 
that accomplishes this — but the exer- 
cising of the best qualities of mind and 
spirit — and these are things we can 
do only for ourselves. The facts gov- 
erning art appreciation can be learned, 
but without having been utilized they 
can be of no use whatever to their 
possessor. 


The mystic approaching art often 
does so expecting to find great truth 
and beauty manifest on a high plane, or 
divinely inspired. He will find, if he 
exercises interest, sympathy and toler- 
ance, something of what he seeks, for 
it will be in him then to see a form of 
beauty where there is no truth, truth 
where there may have been no divine 
inspiration, and inspiration in which 
there is little, if any, beauty. 


N 


IS GOD WITH US? 
(Continued from Page 420) 


to the consideration of his inner self 
and towards its growth and contact 
with a Creator. One media through 
which we can acquire a more intimate 
understanding of God is through the 
Cathedral of the Soul. Contact with 
its purposes is not limited to any one 
time or place or to any previous training 
or experience. Today when thousands 
of people are torn away from their 
normal habits and living conditions, 
they find refuge and strength in the 
Cathedral of the Soul. Avail yourself 
of its periods by reading carefully the 
booklet “Liber 777" which describes its 
complete scope of activity. Your copy 
is available, without obligation, upon 
request. 


and satisfaction. We can do our best 
when we are using our best abilities. 
In fitting into this world of which we 
are a part, we must realize that this 
force of life and concept of God are not 
unrelated to the whole existence. In 
other words, God is not a concept which 
we can have on one day of the week 
and expect to put on the shelf for the 
other six days and live a complete and 
balanced existence. The benefit of the 
concept of God comes in a manifesta- 
tion within us, and it is within, then, 
that we must turn if we are to know 
and experience this presence. Man can 
in many ways come to this understand- 
ing, but primarily he must determine to 
recognize the value of giving some time 
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(Somewhere in North Africa) 


I thank you for the address in Cairo. 
It is not improbable that I might get 
there before it is over. It reminds me of 
my immature planning in advance to 
attend the Convention a year ago— 
then the war—and transfers (eleven of 
them), and no leaves“ in sight, and 
then leaves, but would have to split the 
dates of the Convention. However, 
everything cleared and I enjoyed three 
National parks, and found that Uncle 
Ben (whom I hadn’t seen in ten years), 
was a Rosicrucian. Most of the mono- 


graphs arrive!” 
Lt. Geo. Bonadio 
Signal Corps 
U. S. Army 


North Atlantic 


I feel that only by your teachings 
have | reached my goal, that is, to be- 
come an officer in the Army of the 
United States. 

I humbly pray that I may come out 
alive after the finish of the war so that 
my studies may be resumed in the same 
manner as before the outbreak. 

Although my ship travels all over the 
world, your teachings follow me wher- 
ever we go, and I try my utmost to help 
those who need a helping hand. 


Lt. Finley N. Clapper 
U. S. A. 


From Tho Who Serve 


SN 


(Somewhere on the Pacific Coast) 


Since my induction into the army sev- 
eral occasions have come up in which 
I could use some of the fundamentals 
taught me early in the monographs. 
One of the principles which I find very 
helpful is the method of relaxing my 
muscles after a hard day’s march or 
detail. This complete relaxing allows 
me to prepare for the next day with 
very few sore or stiff muscles. I find 
that hard physical exercise has sharp- 
ened several of my mental faculties, the 
main ones being a great improvement 
of my memory, and an increase in the 
powers of observation, as well as a 
much quicker reaction to outside stimuli. 


I believe that my period of service in 
the army will give me a wonderful op- 
portunity to study many of the causes 
and results which human behavior 
brings about. It is truly a melting pot 
of emotions and should pay big divi- 
dends to the one who is willing to learn 
the lessons which are before him. 


Pfc, Tallent C. Prickett 
Signal Corps 
U. S. Army 
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Temple Echoes 


By PLAroNicus, F. R. C. 


strom of events and humanity's spiritual 
Armageddon will emerge the pure light 
of Christ and Cosmic Consciousness. 
dawning in the hearts and minds of 
thousands of deserving folk in all lands 
and climes. 

* * 

In the midst of personal difficulties 
and unpleasant events it is sometimes 
hard to recall this truth: that wherever 
you are and whatever you are doing. 
in 8 larger sense, has 8 very definite 
reason and purpose; also, that a higher 
or Cosmic interpretation may be placed 
upon the context of your present ex- 
periences. Spiritual guidance and in- 
spiration of a Cosmic nature are avail- 
able to you in drawing from your cir- 
cumstances the deepest meanings, and 
using them to advance the higher pur- 
pose of your life, i. e., evolution of soul 
personality. 

* * * 

Someone has said, whenever two peo- 
ple get together, there you have the be- 
ginning of 8 political situation. Aware- 
ness and relative mastery of subtle 
human relationships (sometimes called 
political“) are necessary for successful 
living in any sphere of activity. Many 
persons attribute their failures in varied 
group contacts to politics, nepotism, 
favoritism, and other nefarious influ- 
ences. While these questionable influ- 
ences are noted universally, they may 
be surmounted and overcome. The im- 
personal goodwill and positive, spiritual 
aggressiveness of the mystic in practical 
life serve as shields and buffers against 


HE advent of the 
Christmas season 
always brings to 
mind the greatest 
personality ever 
to appear among 
men, the Master 
Jesus. Countless 
struggles, both 
physical and men- 
tal, ensued for 
centuries as his 
life, personality 
and mission have 
received varied and conflicting interpre- 
tations. In these warring times many 
hold to the eschatological hope of a 
second coming of the physical Christ, 
and foresee in him the world leader who 
will pass judgment upon the races of 
men and bring order and redemption 


from world-wide chaos and sin. 
* * * 


Rosicrucian mystics view a potential 
second coming’ in quite a different 
light. Not the physical man or histori- 
cal personage, but the Christ Conscious- 
ness is the supreme hope of the world. 
We anticipate a wonderful infusion of 
this consciousness into the minds of 
thousands of worthy people throughout 
the world as a result of the anguish and 
spiritual lessons of these long war years. 
The ancient, symbolic prophecy of 
Egypt's Great Pyramid foretells the 
cessation of all conflict by late 1946 or 
early 1947, and a progressive stabiliza- 
tion of events in the New Order of 
the Ages by 1953. Through the mael- 
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What are the prospects for 1944? An 
end the European phase of the war, we 
fervently hope, and a successful issue 
to great battles in many parts of the 
earth. Many lives will be lost, but the 
day of victory will be hastened by such 
grim and bloody sacrifices. At home 
there will be the clash of political forces 
in the campaign of '44, the continued 
extension of government prerogatives 
in fields of manpower utilization and 
economic control, a continued tighten- 
ing up on the home front to support an 
accelerated military effort abroad. Spir- 
itually and philosophically the trend 
will be strengthened toward modes of 
thought that are mystical and expressive 
of real esoteric truth. The expanding 
influence of AMORC will persevere. In 
days and hours of trial the truth will 
out, and it alone will wholly survive. 
Hold fast to your spiritual possessions 
in 1944, friends, for you will have 
opportunities to help many who are 
weak, faltering and dismayed. Let your 
strength assist in the supporting of an- 
other who is sorely beset by the pres- 
sures and complexities of life as it is 
lived in these days. 


* * * 


There are hundreds of mystical and 
philosophical organizations in the Unit- 
ed States, not to mention those in for- 
eign lands. We are proud of the lineage 
and reputation of the Rosicrucian Order. 
AM ORC . . . for what it has accom- 
plished thus far in this cycle of activity 
in America, and for the immense future 
which lies before it. Granting that there 
are many paths to the home of truth. it 
is also true that they are not the same, 
nor equally meritous. The plain, demon- 
strable fact is that the AMORC fur- 
nishes the most effective and modern 
way in this century for the attainment 
of the goal set by philosophers and 
mystics of all times—illumination and 
Peace Profound. 


* * * 


And now, a joyous and thankful holi- 
day greeting to all who read these lines. 
May the God of our Hearts guide your 
steps and inspire your mind and hand 
to good works throughout the eventful 
year before us. 


unjust, negative personalities or pro- 
grams. Protected by complete confi- 
dence and guided by his divine self- 
hood, the mystic goes his appointed way 
among the lions’ dens of this world, un- 


scathed and unafraid. 
* * * 


While you may smile at and dismiss 
as entertainment the slight-of-hand of 
the contemporary vaudeville magician, 
do not view so casually the white 
magic“ or mysterium magnum of gen- 
uine occultism. The laws and phe- 
nomena of the unseen world are far 
more remarkable and interesting than 
fiction. To rightly understand and apply 
these Jaws one must undergo a severe 
discipline of apprenticeship, and some- 
times extraordinary tests of character. 
But every enlightened spiritual thinker 
aspires to the knowledge and character 
of the true Magus, that the immense 
power of such wisdom may be utilized 
variously for personal redemption and 


the ultimate salvation of humanity. 
* * * 


Shipbuilding is rough, hard work. 
Naturally it attracts commensurate per- 
sonalities. It is this writer's present duty 
and war assignment to spend 8 number 
of hours each day in counselling the 
employees 0] 8 mammoth California 
shipbuilding organization. Through the 
counselling offices pass men and women 
of every description and many races. 
colors, creeds and characters. Excon- 
victs and parolees work side by side 
with retired professional and business 
men, ex-housewives, students and others 
whose peace-time pursuits were in less 
strenuous fields. Every now and then 
one has the pleasant surprise of meeting 
a Rosicrucian member, engaged in one 
of the many crafts or other types of 
work. 

Yet throughout the immense hubbub, 
din and concentrated activity one senses 
the heart throb of thousands of evolv- 
ing, good people, intent upon the capa- 

le performance of their chosen duties. 
Two and a half years ago only a very 
small percentage of them knew anything 
at all about shipbuiding. Yet now their 
production is remarkable, for every two 
or three days a great vessel slides down 
the ways, to take its part in supplying 
our own men and brothers across the 
seas. 
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The Eyes Have It 


By Coenrtor, F. R. C. 


and even the face, as well. Each part 
is significant and none should be disre- 
garded or used to the exclusion of 
others. 


As to how and why the eye faith fully 
reflects every part of the body. includ- 
ing the nervous systems and brain, we 
can only theorize. That it does so is 
apparent to any unprejudiced observer. 
The left eye reflects the left side of the 
body and the right eye the other half. 
For instance, the condition of the heart 
may be ascertained by examining a defi- 
nite area of the left iris, and if the right 
arm is broken, that fact will be apparent 
in a certain part of the right iris. The 
head area is represented at the top in 
both irises and the feet at the bottom, 
with all intermediate parts of the body 
arranged in orderly fashion in their 
logical places. To go into detail as to 
the exact location of the parts of the 
iris which correspond to specific parts 
of the body is impossible in a brief 
treatise and is only confusing to the 
layman. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about Iridology is that it enables one to 
know so much about the mental and 
physical characteristics a person has in- 
herited in accordance with Mendel’s 
Law. A competent practitioner can in 
nine cases out of ten ascertain the fun- 
damental makeup of a person he has 
never seen, with nothing but a color 
photograph of his eyes as a guide — 
barring trauma, of course. The eyes of 
a new-born babe exhibit its inherent 


OW long ago man 
discovered that his 
eyes reflected 
something within 
himself, we do not 
know. Cicero said 
that the guilt of 
Cataline showed 
in that Roman's 
eyes, though just 
how he could tell, 
we have no rec- 
ord. Who has not 
seen a tender look 

in a lover's eyes; the expression peculiar 

to a young mother holding her infant in 
fond embrace; or the evidence of fear, 
anger, or hate in the eyes of one in 
whom these passions have been aroused. 


People of scientific turn of mind, or, 
if you prefer, a high degree of simian 
curiosity, have been delving into the 
secrets of the eye and discovering that 
it unerringly indicates not only passing 
emotions and that state of that etherial 
something called the soul but also de- 
tailed facts about the body. Years of 
systematic investigation involving un- 
told thousands of persons suffering from 
diseases of body and mind to which the 
flesh is heir have advanced Iridology 
to a well deserved place among the 
sciences. 


Definitions of Iridology are various. 
Some regard it as pertaining to the iris 
or color part of the eye only, but many 
who have made the science their profes- 
sion study the entire eye, inside and out, 
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he is to effect a cure. Everything can 
be reduced to positive and negative, 
day and night, sun and moon, alkali 
and acid. In the human body we have 
the blood vascular and lymphatic sys- 
tems and all parts of the body have an 
Adam and Eve side, a positive and a 
negative pole. 


Probably the most prevalent causes 
of disease are acid and pus. Either may 
permeate the system and be responsible 
for a variety of diseases appearing in 
parts of the body which are weak links 
in the chain. Thus, pus may bring about 
the conditions termed mastoiditis, pyor- 
rhea, tonsilitis, pus rheumatism, pus 
arthritis, or pus neuritis, and if the 
breast or uterus is affected, cancer may 
follow. Local treatment or surgery may 
be advisable in advanced cases but more 
trouble is certain to follow the use of 
such temporary methods unless further 
formation of pus in the system is pre- 
vented. Of course there are harmful 
bacteria which thrive in pus wherever 
it is found. 


If a person's eyes show that he in- 
herits a quarter strain of syphilis and 
a half strain of cancer, steps can be 
taken to prevent either disease from 
becoming active. Investigations now 
being conducted at one of our foremost 
research institutions in regard to the 
early diagnosis of cancerous tendencies 
and preventing their progress are en- 
couraging and it seems probable that 
in the near future Iridology will do 
more than anything else known to date 
to prevent the ravages of cancer. Early 
diagnosis and prescribing certain diets 
can keep the streptococcus germ from 
developing in the system. 


"That which is above is like unto that 
which is below.” Iridology applies to 
the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air as well as man. Such investigations 
as have been made show that this is the 
case, but some adaptations must be 
made. A fowl which has a gizzard in- 
stead of a stomach, only one kidney, 
and two large ceca instead of a veri- 
form appendix does not have an eye 
like that of a mammal. Colors do not 
have the same significance in all species 
and one which indicates advanced dis- 
ease in the iris of the cock that crows 
his greeting to the rising sun may indi- 


abilities, weaknesses, and predisposition 
to various diseases, unsullied by an en- 
vironment which later will superimpose 
marks which tend to blur the picture. 
Since no two people are alike, it follows 
that no two eyes are identical. How- 
ever, it does not follow that a color 
photograph of one's eyes is as good an 
identification as his finger prints. The 
eye can change radically while disease 
is running its course and scars are left 
along the trail, while the whorls of the 
fingertips are comparatively permanent. 
Yet no disease can alter the basic de- 
sign to such an extent that a competent 
iridologist cannot identify a person from 
an old eye photograph. 


Everyone is either a blue or brown 
eyed type or a fusion of the two and it 
sometimes occurs that one eye is brown 
and the other blue. There are eighteen 
distinct types of eyes which represent 
an equal number of chemical types, and 
the iridologist must determine to which 
type a person belongs before a specific 
diet can be recommended. One's blood 
type can be determined from the eye 
and more subtle distinctions useful in 
matching blood types for transfusion 
can be made. One of the most famous 
eye surgeons in the United States is 
authority for the statement that there is 
no better way to take the blood pressure 
or analyze the blood than through the 
human eye, because there can be no 
mistakes as may occur with mechanical 
instruments. 


The presence of certain acids in ex- 
cessive amounts or insufficient quantity 
make certain classes of foods injurious 
to some people and the eyes show why 
one man’s food is another man's poison. 
The iridologist can determine which of 
the sixteen major minerals are lacking 
or superabundant and advise the con- 
sumption of foods which compensate. 
Latent or active weaknesses can be 
guarded against and predisposition to 
certain diseases noted before serious 
harm is done. 


Correct diagnosis is of the utmost im- 
portance but it is only the first step. 
There are so many specific diseases, 
germs, and viruses that it is easy to 
become lost in a maze of complexities. 
The wise physician knows that he must 
get down to the fundamental cause if 
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tem, the little understood power behind 
the throne, the untiring watchman who 
attends to the maintenance of the rhyth- 
mic motion of the heart and keeps the 
Breath of Life surging through the 
body. Books on anatomy can tell us 
little about it. It is the intangible things 
which are the most important. Every 
science reaches a limit beyond which 
it cannot advance. True, the physicist 
who loudly acclaims that he deals only 
in observable facts talks sagely about 
electrons no one ever observed and even 
counts the number in an atom, which 
likewise no one has ever seen. His 
hypothetical drawing of the mysterious 
radium atoms with its regular circles 
and lovely curves is a thing of beauty, 
but may be more artistic than accurate. 
He says that electrons must exist be- 
cause their effects can be observed, and 
the electronic microscope has opened up 
worlds the existence of which he did 
not even suspect. 

Let us make use of the ophthalmo- 
scope, the instrument the oculist uses 
to peer into the interior of your eye 
through the pupil. We see a network 
of blood vessels and nerves which con- 
verge at the rear and pass through an 
aperture. Look closely. See that bril- 
liant flash of light? Turn the instru- 
ment slightly. There is another color. 
Ah! Here is a picture to delight the eye 
of an artist. Here is color rich in subtle 
overtones that vibrate with life. No 
picture the sun ever painted in the 
western sky, not even the glorious 
beauty of the Aurora Borealis can com- 
pare with this! It is an unearthly light. 
Perhaps it is reflected from the soul 
itself, as a moonbeam is reflected from 
the sun. Here is something sensed, 
rather than seen. Truly, the eyes 
MUST be windows of the soul. 


cate quite the opposite condition in that 
of the gander which waddles leisurely 
to the pond for his morning dip. 

It is interesting to watch the orderly 
and progressive changes in the blue 
eyes of a kitten as it grows and ap- 
proaches maturity. Those who study 
the animal eye have advantages not en- 
joyed by those who study that of man. 
They can observe the eye of an animal 
or fowl destined for slaughter and 
shortly thereafter see the vital organs 
themselves. Students of comparative 
anatomy have given medical science 
much knowledge which it applies to 
man and one who works with creatures 
which have comparatively short life 
cycles can observe in a minimum of 
time. 

The adaptation of Iridology to do- 
mestic animals can be of great value to 
the animal husbandryman. The eye of 
a herd bull carries a record of impor- 
tance to the dairyman and shows many 
things which do not appear on the 
animal's registration papers. This field 
is almost virgin and well worth culti- 
vating. Mendel discovered much about 
man by studying a lowly garden vege- 
table. By crossing different types of 
peas he learned many particulars about 
how the sins of the fathers (and moth- 
ers) are visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations. One 
kindly horticulturist, who has developed 
some of our most lovely hybrid roses, 
says that if he planted a melon seed 
and grew a rose he would lose his faith 
in God. 

Now let us consider the pupil of the 
human eye. There is nothing tangible 
here as there is in the opague, triple- 
layered iris, but it must be of the ut- 
most importance, for it indicates the 
state of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
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We all have a mission in life and a purpose to fulfill. We cannot open an en- 
cyclopedia, or dictionary or a book of any kind and find written in it what our 
missions really are. We cannot go to another individual and have him answer this 
question for us readily and correctly, but we can discover our mission in life by 
trying to do things which will help others and discovering in this way what it is 
that we can do most efficiently and with the greatest amount of happiness. To 
live for oneself only and to look upon life as not worth living because we have 
not found any joy in it is to admit that we have made no effort in seeking for that 
joy and have not tried to find our special niche in life. The greatest joy of all 
joys and the greatest work of human existence is to do something for others un- 
selfishly and with enthusiasm.—Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. 
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So It Is Told 


By THEopiTe 


sire, and the perfection of that technique 
which would lead to a full awakening 
and absorption into the Absolute. 
Thus dwelt Reh-Torb, with his body 
atop the mountain lying just East of the 
village, and his heart in the Stars. 


And then, in the early darkness of 
the morning just before sunrise, came 
Illumination. Amongst a whirling sea 
of purple and gold, flecked with violet 
melodies and lace-like ribbons of fire, a 
shaft of light fell upon Reh-Torb and 
a Voice bade him rise. His heart was 
light within him, his eyes were fastened 
to the Morning Star, and his arms were 
weightlessly lifted in greeting and sup- 
plication; and thus came unto him a 
sense of co-mingling with .....; but 
no, the feeling seemed to go so far and 
no further. The state of buoyancy was 
noticeable only in the upper portion of 
his being, while his lower limbs and feet 
seemed to merge themselves into and 
become a part of the soil and rock of 
the mountain itself, and to extend 
downward, downward into the valley 
beneath, where the villagers dwelt. 


Even while sensing the tingling of the 
blood coursing through his own veins, 
and the myriad nerve-ends vibrant with- 
in his own limbs, Reh-Torb felt the 
village and its people as an integral 
part of his own being, an undivided 
segment of himself which denied self 
and individualized aspirations. A vision 
of this newly realized extended Being 
manifest itself to his expanding con- 
sciousness. In that vision he saw, deep 
within himself, cells of a unified hu- 


ANY years ago, as 
time is reckoned, 
there lived in the 
land of Nam, one 
whose footsteps 
were placed upon 
the Path of Light 
and whose heart 
was attuned to the 
Keepers of the Sa- 
cred Flame. 

Month after 
month, and year 
after year this 
seeker of the Ultimate, Reh-Torb by 
name, dwelt in solitary meditation with- 
in his simple dwelling of stones atop 
the mountain which reared its majestic 
and often terrifying pinnacles to the 

East of the little village which nestled 

at its base. 


Each morning the first living rays of 
the newborn sun, which seemingly 
sprang from the liquid depths of the 
Eastern Sea, bathed Reh-Torb in the 
ecstatic effulgence of a paternal bless- 
ing as he greeted the Lord of Light with 
the age-old, mystical salutation known 
to the Brotherhood. 


Each evening, and far into the night 
found him busily engaged in pouring 
over long-buried tomes of mystical lore, 
or intoning chants with eerie and beau- 
tiful modulations which painted word- 
less, God-filled tone poems as food for 
an expanding soul. Hour after hour, 
with patience, perserverance, and more 
patience, did Reh-Torb practice the dis- 
cipline of will, the purification of de- 
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sciousness. “Man is, the individual is 
not. Until the lowest becomes as the 
highest, Man cannot merge with The 
Light.” 


Slowly, a smile of complete under- 
standing, of Love and Peace Profound 
settled upon the countenance of Reh- 
Torb. With arms outstretched and a 
new purposefulness in his being, he 
greeted the newborn sun which seem- 
ingly sprang from the depths of the 
Eastern Sea. Then, with steady tread 
and a heart filled with transcendent 
understanding, love, and compassion, 
Reh-Torb strode confidently down the 
mountain path which lead to the village. 

And the Morning Stars sang to- 
gether, for unto mankind had been 
given another Guardian to point along 
the path of Service and growth in Light, 


manity, struggling through darkness to- 
ward varied degrees of light, and heard 
his soul's extension, yea, even his very 
soul in its manifold human expressions, 
cry aloud for perfect mastery in the 
valley where mankind suffered, and 
learned, and grew. 


For the first time in his life on the 
mountain Reh-Torb realized within him- 
self the complete At-One-Ment with 
humanity which now seemed the natural 
state of affairs between himself and 
those living in the village. So absorbed 
was he in this new realization that the 
Morning Star became hidden in a gold- 
en, pink-tinted cloud shaped as a rose 
unfolding in the early rays of the sun. 
Slowly, words fell from Reh-Torb's 
lips, words intoned as in a mantra and 
which seemed to be the repetition of 


Life and Love. 


fiery letters emblazoned within con- 
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WHO WAS MARIE CORELLI? 


The life of Marie Corelli (1855-1924) is very important from a mystic's point 
of view. Her real father died before she was born, and her mother, Mrs. Mary 
E. Mills, of Scottish extraction, married Dr. Charles Mackay, who was a journal- 
ist, poet, author, and song writer. Dr. Mackay adopted Marie at the age of three 
months and he was devoted to her all of his life. His high ideals and influence 
had much to do with the formation of her childhood. When Dr. Mackay met with 
reverses and sufferings, Marie left the convent and went to live with and take care 
of her step-father. In his last days he had the pleasure of knowing she had ful- 
filled his dreams and achieved success. Her success came despite severe criticism 
and obstacles. 


Marie Corelli obtained her pen name (Corelli) from her father’s side. Her 
father and grandfather were Italian and they both were gifted in music, and it 
was from this Italian side that Marie first heard of the Rosicrucians as both her 
father and grandfather were prominent members of the Order. Marie was given a 
casket on her thirteenth birthday which had belonged to her father and had been 
left in the care of the Rosicrucians in Italy. She never revealed what was in the 
casket other than to say her father had been an officer of high rank. Marie located 
the Rosicrucian Order in America and affiliated with it. 


Marie Corell was a musician but turned to the career of a mystical novelist and 
her influence on mystical and Rosicrucian thought has been of inestimable value. 
Her book. The Life Everlasting,“ is most mystical and helpful to Rosicrucians. 
Her first book, The Romance of Two Worlds, was published in 1886 and the 
last, Poems, was published in 1925. She wrote 29 novels not counting her book 
of poems. 
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The Form of All Things 


By WALTER J. SMYTH, Sydney, Australia 


beautiful sunset, or a beautiful flower, 
we do so because these things and 
scores like them arouse in our minds 
elusive memories of realities which were 
once familiar to us, but which now no 
longer have a place in our objective 
consciousness. 

When we consider that this depth of 
thought originated in a seer two and a 
half thousand years ago, we cannot fail 
to be amazed, for it must be borne in 
mind that Plato was not influenced in 
his conception of God and the Universe 
by enlightened spiritual teaching, for at 
this time the religious world known to 
the great Greek sage was mostly domi- 
nated by belief in animism. 

Two thousand years after the pass- 
ing of Plato, Jacob Boehme was born in 
Saxony of poor peasant parents. He, in 
whom the inner faculties were highly 
developed, believed in the oneness of all 
creation, contending that everything in 
the material and immaterial world orig- 
inated from one source, or essence. In 
this belief he held similar views to Plato, 
but it seems hardly likely that Boehme 
would have had much knowledge of the 
Greek mystic, as he was a man of little 
education, and was apparently untravel- 
ed. However, it must not be forgotten 
that Boehme was an advanced mystic, 
who in later life received Illumination. 

Boehme speaks of the one source of 
all Creation, the one Essence; Plato 
tells of the one form, or pattern. Here 
we find a similarity of thought, but in 


LATO says, in ef- 
fect, that the rea- 
son we are inspir- 
ed by beauty is 
because, subcon- 
sciously, we are 
reminded of it in 
its original form. 
In other words, 
the beauty we 
know in this ma- 
terial world is but 
an inferior copy 
of that which came 
into being at the Dawn of Creation. 
Simply, what we observe around us is 
there by virtue of its original form, 
which is beyond finite comprehension. 
Because of this belief, Plato did not 

rank Art very high, contending that it 
took its pattern from what may be 
termed a divine matrix in the immaterial 

world, and this matrix was hidden from 
the vision of the ordinary run of 
humanity. 

Plato applied the same rule to knowl- 
edge. He asserted that we could never 
actually learn anything new, but could 
only recall at times things from the 
source of all knowledge which was in 
the spiritual world at the time we began 
our downward journey into matter. 
Then we had access to original forms, 
but as we sank lower and lower from 
our Celestial home, our memories be- 
came dimmed until they failed us en- 
tirely. Today when we enthuse over a 
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From Plato we learn that everything 
in our material world is merely a copy 
fashioned from the original matrix or 
pattern in the spiritual world. Boehme 
tells us that all creation comes from one 
source, and is at first, potentially, in the 
super-sensual, or immaterial world. 
Therefore is it not reasonable to accept 
as true the Story of Creation in the Book 
of Genesis, as the record of God's orig- 
inal plan of creation in the Cosmic 
world? In other words, the Creation of 
the original forms, or patterns, to which 
everything in our material world has 
been likened. We are taught that Adam 
and Eve were the founders of the hu- 
man race. This becomes quite reason- 
able and acceptable if we consider them 
as the original forms that Plato speaks 
of which were first conceived in the 
spiritual world. Are not the animals, 
and the birds and vegetation referred 
to, perhaps indirectly, as the forerun- 
ners of the animals, birds and vegeta- 
tion of this present day? Here, again, 
we seem to find the Cosmic thought 
forms and patterns which have given us 
such a rich variety of material life, and 
from which have been fashioned all the 
complex life we know today. 


different form. What takes place in the 
material world, is first conceived in the 
super-sensual world, where all things 
are. Jacob Boehme asserts that every- 
thing is, potentially; but nothing, mani- 
festly. This would imply that every- 
thing that is and ever will be, already, is 
—that is to say, it is already created, 
but is not necessarily manifested. This 
understanding is partly borne out by the 
Greek philosopher, Parmenidea, who 
says that a thing. is, yet, is not. Mean- 
ing that a thing can exist in the infinite, 
yet not manifest in the finite, having for 
us, therefore, no reality. 

From the teachings of Plato and 
Boehme, and the similarity of thoughts 
expressed by each, we are led to con- 
sider statements made in the Holy Bible. 
In Genesis we are told that God took 
six days to make the world and all 
therein. On the seventh day He rested. 
From childhood most of us have been 
taught to accept the Bible and translate 
it literally. This is a mistake, and makes 
the Story of Creation difficult to accept. 
In Plato, in Boehme and in Genesis we 
find the same basic idea—the one plan 
of creation, but veiled in such a way 
as to be difficult to comprehend. 
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Intolerance 


From “Meditations on Love 
By R. Joun Francis KNUTSON 


Intolerance has no place where love is truly seated. For Love, When manifest- 
ing imperfectly, tends to believe that all the inner beauty it perceives in the be- 
loved is already objectively manifest. This is a form of desireful thinking and in- 
tolerance, no more than a type of hate in its essence, which distorts all that comes 
into its range of perception. Intolerance is more than mere resistance to change. 
It is a condition of crystallization, where only that which is accepted, and has 
been, is seen in anything approaching clarity, and all else is violently misinter- 
preted. Intolerance reads license where liberty has set her foot, sees foolish- 
ness when sincerity stands up, and smells “heresy” in the sharp scent of opposi- 
tion. Verily, it is a rank weed, that smothers all about it, and prevents flowering 
plants from blooming on the ground in which it has its roots. 

Love is nourishment for 8[[ beauty and creativeness, but too finely textured for 
intolerance to ingest. Even as intolerance keeps Love from entering, so does it 
wilt away where Love is, and finds no foothold. 

Love then. Leave the gloom and mustiness of so rude a shelter as bigotry, and 
set foot on firm earth. Turn your face to the heavens and feel the freshness of 
the rain. 
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Making Christmas Come True 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 
(From the Rosicrucian Digest, December, 1932) 


of good will to all beings. December 
25th, as we have stated before in this 
department of the magazine, was a time 
for good will, and the giving of gifts, 
and the bringing of joy into the human 
consciousness long before Jesus the 
Christ was born. Among the many fes- 
tive days of the pagans and among the 
many holidays of those religious and 
nonreligious peoples who preceded the 
Christian era, December the 25th was 
the most outstanding and most im- 
portant of all. There are many things 
which indicate that when the great 
fathers of the Christian church were 
perplexed at deciding upon the precise 
date of the birth of Jesus the Christ, 
they were influenced by the fact that 
December 25th had always been a holi- 
day typical of the Christian spirit and 
would, therefore, be most appropriate. 


The spirit of that ancient holiday is 
reflected in every feature of our present 
day Christmas time. In pre-Christian 
years prisoners then in bondage were 
set free on the eve of December 25th, 
and throughout the day people ex- 
changed gifts, readings, and every sym- 
bol and sign of good will was expressed. 
Today the spirit of Christmas is some- 
thing that is always separate and apart 
from the sacred celebration of the birth 
of the Great Savior. As we have al- 
ready said even those peoples whose 
religious beliefs do not permit them to 
keep the sectarian holiness of the day, 
find in it an opportunity for the definite 


E ARE approach- 
ing the holiday 
season when the 
majority of the 
people of the 
Western World 
give vent to all of 
their pent-up emo- 
tions, so far as 
great celebrations 
are concerned, 
and religious and 
human brother- 
hood relations are 
concerned. 

Whether we are Christians or not in 
no way affects our appreciation of the 
spirit of Christmas. Of course, a month 
before the Christmas holiday is the 
popular Thanksgiving holiday in the 
United States, and immediately after 
Christmas falls the New Year holiday 
which is very widely recognized and 
celebrated in most countries of the 
Western World. Therefore, between 
the 25th of November and the 2nd of 
January our lives, our social affairs, 
business and personal interests, and 
other matters are greatly affected by the 
almost universal spirit of celebration, 
good will, and human joyousness. 


Whether we can enter into the Chris- 
tian spirit of accepting the 25th day of 
December as the birthday of Jesus the 
Christ, or not, the fact remains that 
Jews and Gentiles and many others of 
other religions accept this day as a time 
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working and systematizing of our emo- 
tions and the expression of our desires. 
Perhaps by concentrating such expres- 
sions into one brief period of a day, or 
two or three days, we are more efficient 
and more definite in what we do. Per- 
haps the fact that December 25th is so 
universally looked upon as a time of 
good will induces us to express the 
goodness in our hearts more completely, 
and with greater significance than we 
would under different circumstances. If 
this is an argument in favor of organ- 
ized and ritualistic emotional expression 
then we should be logical enough to 
prove it and to do it. Therefore, I say 
to those who withhold from others 
throughout the year the good will they 
should express, and who restrain the 
impulses to give and share with others 
what they have, that on Christmas day, 
or throughout the festive week follow- 
ing it, every effort should be made to 
unburden these pent-up and restrained 
expressions of the entire year. 


Unquestionably, each one of us owes 
something to others, and unquestion- 
ably each one of us is enjoying benefits 
and blessings that we can and should 
share with others. The Cosmic law of 
compensation and the universal law of 
supply and demand requires that we not 
only give thanks for what we have, but 
that we look upon ourselves as trustees 
for the Cosmic dispensation of bless- 
ings. God and all of nature requires 
human channels through which the great 
work of the universal benedictions can 
be carried out. Each one of us is a 
channel, therefore, for the dissemina- 
tion of that which God intends each of 
us to enjoy. Certainly joy and happi- 
ness are the most essential things in life, 
often enjoyed in abundance by many, 
but found wanting in the lives of many 
more. I need not pose as a prophet, nor 
phrase my words as a prediction when 
I say that next Christmas day there will 
be millions in our own environment and 
close to each one of us who will find in 
that day nothing more than a day of 
ordinary experiences fraught with soli- 
tude, despondency, gloom, sorrow, want 
and regret. Without leaving our im- 
mediate neighborhood or, perhaps, even 
crossing the street, we can find some- 
one on that day whose picture of life 
will be the very opposite of our own. 


expression of the spirit of good will and 
human fellowship that is very broadly 
and quite uniquely the true expression 
of the Christ spirit. 

Modern civilization has become quite 
accustomed to systematizing its emo- 
tions and organizing its human expres- 
sions. There are millions of persons who 
labor throughout the year, and who 
need a periodical vacation from their 
Jabors in order to rest and recuperate. 
Many of these are worthy of such rest 
and vacation at almost any period of 
the year, and for no good reason at all 
postpone the needed vacation until the 
summer months, solely because we have 
become accustomed to organizing even 
our vacations and rest periods, and by 
common consent have selected June, 
July, and August as the months in 
which to renew the vitality of mind and 
body. The idea of setting apart one day 
late in the fall to give thanks to God 
and the heavenly hosts for all of our 
blessings is but another evidence of our 
ritualistic formalities in things that 
should be free from ritualism entirely. 


For no reason that is sane and sensi- 
ble, January 15% has been selected as the 
beginning of the year. It is, in fact, 
neither the beginning nor the end of a 
year or of a season. It is midseason, 
midwinter in most places in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and far removed from 
the rebirth of the year, and the rebirth 
of life throughout nature as made mani- 
fest about the time of the Spring equi- 
nox in March. In many oriental coun- 
tries the month of March is looked upon 
as the proper time for the celebration of 
the beginning of a new year, for it is 
not only the beginning of a new season 
but the beginning of new life after the 
long sleep and transition of nature 
throughout the winter. So it is with the 
spirit of good will and of good fellow- 
ship; instead of expressing this good 
wil] to all beings throughout the year 
and seeking every opportunity to give 
to those who are in need and to bring 
happiness and joy to others who are in 
sorrow, and singing the songs of life 
everlasting to those who are Cosmically 
and spiritually asleep, we wait for 
Christmas day to do those things which 
might be done on any day of the year. 


Perhaps there are some utilitarian and 
practical benefits to be derived from the 
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us and at the same time be immune to 
the sorrows of the world, and restrain 
from sharing our happiness and our 
blessings with those who do not have 
them? 


If we would get the utmost out of the 
Christmas spirit this year, or any other 
year, and if we would live a life that 
would exemplify the Christ Conscious- 
ness within us, we will seek as the ideal 
Christ sought, and as the ideal of Christ 
within us would seek to find opportun- 
ity, occasion, and means of bringing 
some happiness and joy, some relief, 
some bright light of hope and cheer 
into the lives of those who do not have 
these things either at Christmas time or 
any other time of the year. 


Therefore, make this Christmas a 
holy day in the true Christian spirit by 
sharing with others to some smal] de- 
gree, at least, that which you have in 
abundance. In this way make Christ- 
mas come true, independent of its re- 
ligious significance, independent of its 
sectarian meaning, and uniquely and 
wholly in the spirit of the ideal that it 
exemplifies. 


Just how any one of us can feel the full- 
ness of Christmas joy, and be as ex- 
tremely happy as we should be, while 
across the street or around the corner 
there is someone in want or in sorrow, 
in sadness and grief, is something 1 can- 
not understand. 


We speak of desiring to have the 
Cosmic Consciousness developed with- 
in us. Even those who are not essen- 
tially Christians admit that the presence 
of the Christ Consciousness would be 
not only desirable, but the maximum of 
their earthly desires. Yet, if there was 
any one outstanding emotion made 
manifest by the living Christ on earth 
it was the consciousness of the sorrow 
of the world. He constantly expressed 
the thought that He was highly sensi- 
tive of the grief, the pain, the bitterness 
resting in the hearts of those around 
Him and throughout the world. He was 
a man of sorrows, not because of per- 
sonal experiences, but because of His 
consciousness of the experiences of the 
millions of human beings around Him. 
How then, can any of us expect to have 
or feel that we do have the slightest 
degree of Christ Consciousness within 


VY של‎ 


THE SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM OF COLOR 
(Continued from Page 416) 


tions, or, if you will, vibrations which 
pass through a medium. In other words, 
light is a vibratory something which 
passes through some kind of a medium, 
eventually reaching the eyes. And then 
there was expounded and developed. 
the renowned corpuscular theory of 
light. This persisted for centuries as the 
explanation of light. According to this 
theory, light consists of minute cor- 
puscles which are shot from luminous 
bodies. In other words, there are par- 
ticles like buckshot which are shot out 
from all bodies which are luminous. 
They may be likened unto electrons. 
According to this theory, modifications 
of these corpuscles or electrons, that is, 
change in their size, rapidity or number, 
are said to produce all the effects of 
light of which we have any knowledge. 


(To be continued) 


sensation, or see that which emitted 
the particles. 

The Platonists, the followers of Plato, 
had still another theory for the cause of 
visual images. To them, these images 
were the result of a triple interaction, 
that is, three conditions acting upon 
each other. The three were: the rays 
of light, the objects themselves, and 
the eye. 

Descartes, French philosopher of the 
early Seventeenth Century, explained 
light as being a pressure existing in 
some kind of a medium. The more 
dense that medium became and the 
more it contracted, the greater the velo- 
city of light. The more it expanded, the 
less velocity light would have. 

About the same period, an Italian 
physicist, Grimnaldi, postulated that 
light consists of oscillations or pulsa- 
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THE KNIGHT TEMPLARS 
(Continued from Page 411) 


We have an oriental pilgrimage in 
Boccaccio’s Filicopo representing a 
young workman; his seven companions 
are meant to be the Cardinal Virtues, 
the three others: Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity, remain ignored by him till he had 
performed the ceremony of Initiation, 
symbolizing the ancient ladder of the 
Mysteries. 

With regard to the veiled writing, 
Rossetti declares, that Barbarossa, 
Henri VII and Frederik I], were Mas- 
ters of the double language referred to 
in Dante's works as in those of other 
writers. Frederik 11, who died in Syria 
at the head of 150,000 Crusaders, was 
the grandson of Barbarossa. The Pope 
excommunicated the former, who was 
suspected to be heretic and a Moslem. 
By his inheritance of the Kingdom of 
Sicily, Frederik II was the last Christian 
King of Jerusalem, who ruled in the 
Holy Land. He was the most success- 
ful of the Crusaders after Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and had captured Jerusalem 
by strategy. In 1378, there was a legend 
by John of Florence, where Frederik II 
is qualified to have been fond of the 
gentle language. 

Righellini of Scio believes Dante to 
have been an Initiate. Dante's works, 
and most particularly his, Paradise,“ 
are replete with the profoundest sym- 
bolism; e.g. the imperial eagle, the 
mystic ladder, the rose and cross, the 
pelican, the Last Supper, the pillars of 
Faith, Hope and Charity, the symbolic 
colors, the letters and geometric figures 
such as the point, the circle, the triangle, 
the square and compass. Dante's “Vita 
Nuova” and the Convito“ are just as 
mystic as his Divina Commedia.” 


the Masonic Order, particularly of its 
high degrees; however the Convention 
of Wilhelmsbad in 1782 seems to reject 
the origin of spiritual Masonry through 
them. 

Both, the Rosicrucians and the Tem- 
plars, inherited their doctrines from the 
East, and made use, in their writings, 
of the numerous and common symbols 
or oriental source. 

Gabriel Rossetti writes, that the 
Manichees passed the symbolic lan- 
guage on to the Cathari, the Albigen- 
sians, the Ghibellins, the Templars, the 
Rose-Croix and later to Freemasons 
through whom this language was spread 
all over Europe. 

Many persecutions arose from this 
kind of writing, notwithstanding, a 
Papal Conclave at last determined to 
close an eye rather than to make the 
allegory apparent to the world. 

In order to corroborate his views, 
Rossetti quotes largely from Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio and other poets and 
writers of the midde age; to these we 
may add the Rose-Croix, Francis Bacon. 
Rossetti comes to the conclusion that 
there existed three main branches of 
initiatic societies which introduced their 
disciples by a secret initiation of seven 
or nine degrees. 

The allegory in the Initiation Cere- 
mony was generally that of a journey. 
To go on a pilgrimage to the Temple of 
Solomon meant to become a proselyte 
of the Templars; to go to St. James in 
Calicia to be of the Albigensians, and 
to go to St. Peter's at Rome of the Ghi- 
bellins. The allusion to the Templars 
expressed Faith, to the Albigensian's 
Hope, and to the Ghibellins’ Charity. 


TODAY’S CHILDREN, TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 


An ounce of environment is worth a pound of heredity. Good health and parentage 
are only two of the requirements necessary to assure your child a chance for success and 
happiness tomorow. The child's mind is fertile and retentive. What he sees and hears 
makes lasting impressions. The proper environment which you can create is very neces- 
sary. Are you planning to pass such responsibility on to the church and the school? 


There are little stories which you can tell to a small child, each with an important, special 
moral. He will remember these all of his life. and be guided by their precepts. even in 
adulthood. Write to the Child Culture Institute and learn what simple things you can do 
and say in your home to cultivate the innate faculties of your small children. Are you 
expecting to be a parent? Learn also the facts of prenatal culture. Write for the free, 
descriptive literature to: Child Culture Institute, College Heights, San Jose, California. 
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NEWLY APPOINTED SUPREME COLOMBE 


Soror Betty Ann Kelly has just been appointed Supreme Coiombe by the Imperator, after several years of 
service and preparation. In the AMORC convocations in which she serves, the Colombe symbolically represents 
Light, Life. and Love, and the conscience of each member. The ritualistic office of Colombe may be traced tra- 
ditionally to the time of the vestal virgins of Rome, and to the performance of similar rites. such as the fending 
of the Sacred Flame. in Greece and in ancient Egypt. Only girls of excellent repute and of Rosicrucian parents 
may hold this office and they serve until twenty-one years of age, or until married. Miss Kelly's predecessor 
having attained her twenty-first birthday, becomes Supreme Colombe Emeritus. 


What Will The Future Reveal? 


What lies behind the veil? What will the morrow bring forth? Men have brought 
burnt offerings to the gods, shared their worldly possessions, traversed mountains and 
plains to visit oracles, all in the hope of having revealed to them the unknown future, 
little realizing that it rested unshapen in their own hands. The minds of men have 
labored for ages with various devices and methods to fashion a key that would unlock 
the door that conceals the moment just beyond the present. 

From antiquity the strangest of the systems attempting a revelation of the future has 
been numerology. Is it but a shallow superstition of the ages, or does it provide the 
means, sought since time immemorial, for a secret insight into the future? 


The Ancient System of Numerology 


The Reader's Research Academy presents a series of enlightening discourses on the 
subject of numerology. It 18 an expose of the many false systems which have suppressed 
the truth about this fascinating topic. It goes back to the mystical meaning and divine 
virtue of numbers which formed the important part of the philosophy of Pythagoras 
It discloses the trickery in the NAME NUMBER systems sold generally in book form. 
Two of these especially prepared manuscripts will be sent for the ONLY 
nominal sum of 50 cents monthly. You may subscribe for but one 
montli, or as many months as you desire. The discourses are easily 50c 


understood and they will prove interesting and entertaining to you. Brings you monthly 


2 large discourses 
with postage paid. 


THE READER’S RESEARCH ACADEMY 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Just send your remittance and request to the address below. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 

activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 

eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely ta 

affiliated members, together with many other benefits. For complete in- 

Member of formation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 

“FUDOSI” write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery 
(Federation Uni of Life.“ Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


AMORC TEMPLE 


verselle des 
Ordres et 


Societes Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
Initiatiques) (Cable Address: “AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
RALPH .זה‎ LEWIS, F. R. C. Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A.M. 0. It. C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 
territories and possessions. The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ- 
ten request. 


CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mr. Scott Wilkerson. 
Master, 1515 25th St., S. E., Tel. LUdlow 0798-J: 
Mrs. Chrystel F. Anderson, Secretary. 2032 Bel 
mont Road, N. W., Apt. 317. Tel. HObart 4000. 
Meetings Confederate Memorial Hall, 1322 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., every Friday evening at 8 p. m 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 


Mrs. Myrtle Wilson. Master, P. O. Box 164, South 
Miami, Telephone 4-5816; Mrs, E. H. Smith, Sec- 
retary. P. O. Box 3310, Miami. Meetings every 
Sunday evening at 7:30. Biscayne Temple, 120 
N. W. 15th Avenue. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Mr. William H. Eby, Jr.. Secretary 2905 Baker 
Street, Tel. LaFayette 2366. Meetings Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays of each month at 8 p. m., I. O. O. F. 
Temple, 100 West Saratoga Street at Cathedral 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
Louisville Chapter. Mr. Frank S. Smith. Sr., 
Master: Miss Mildred White. Secretary. Meetings 
first and third Sundays at 8:00 p. m., Ship Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Emma Unterfenger, 948 
Kensington Ave.; Secretary. Mrs. Sylvia Roman. 
36 Sycamore St. Meetings Ist and 3rd Sundays. 
7:30 p. m., 225 Delaware Avenue. Room No. 9. 
New York City: 

New York City.“ 250 W. 57th Street. Mr. Joseph 
Weed, Master; Bertha Clay Olsson, Secretary. 
Mystical convocations each Wednesday evening 
at 8 p.m. for all grades. Inquiry and reading 
rooms open week days and Sundays, 1 to 8 p. m. 
Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr. Philip D. 
Neison, Master. 20 Spencer Place. Brooklyn. Tel. 
Nevins 8-1557. Mrs. Catherine ₪. King. Secre- 
tary. 64 E. 134 Street, New York City. Meetings 
every Sunday at 8 p.m., 69 West 125 Street. 
Room 63. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Mary A. Christoe: Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Larimore. Meetings every Mon- 
day. 8 p. m., at 1322 East Pine St. Reading room 
open Monday through Friday, 1 to 4 p. m. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Walter Taylor; Secretary. 
Mrs. Louis F. Branch, 1408 So. Acoma Street. 
Meetings every Friday. 8 p. m., C. A. Johnson 
Bldg., 509 17th Street. Room 302. 


Los Angeles: 


Hermes Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. Sidney A. 
Fitzgerald. Master. Reading room and inquiry 
office open daily except Sundays: 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m, and 6 to 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 12 noon to 4 
p. m., 148 No. Gramercy Place. 

Oakland: 

Oakland Minor Lodge.“ Pacific Building, 16th and 
Jefferson Streets: Mr. R. R. Clayson, Master: 
Mr. P. C. Evans, Secretary. Convocations 1st and 
8rd Sundays, 3 p. m. in Wigwam Hall; Library, 
Room 406, open afternoons, 1 to 3:30. except Sat- 
urdavs: Tuesday and Thureday evenings, 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. Phone Higate 5996. 

Sacramento: 

Clement B. LeBrun Chapter.* Miss Edith Morton, 
Master; Miss Margarette Christian. Secretary. 
Meetings Ist and 3rd Fridays at 8 p. m., Friend- 
ship Hall, Odd Fellow's Building, 9th and K Sts. 
San Diego: 

San Diego Chapter. Mr. Victor R. Quenzer, Mas- 
ter: Mrs. Vesta Dowell. Secretary, 1036 Edge- 
mont. 

San Francisco: 

Francis Bacon Chapter. Mr. Frank C. Parker. 
Master, 747 Geary Street. Meetings every Monday 
at 8 p. m., 1957 Chestnut Street. 


MASSACHUSETTES 


Boston: 

Johannes Kelpius Lodge. Mr. Joseph A. Evange- 
lista, Master. Tel. Parkway 3026-J: Mrs. Earl R. 
Hamilton, Secretary. Temple and reading room. 
Suite 237, 739 Boylston Street. Convocations for 
members Thursday evening and Sunday after- 
noon. Special Convocations for all members and 
for all degrees the second Monday of each month 
at 8 p.m. from September to June. Special ses- 
sions for the public Sunday evenings at 7:45 p. m. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago: 

The Nefertiti Minor Lodge.* Mr. Leon Tonn. 
Master: Miss Mary M. Gonser, Secretary. Read- 
ing room open daily. 12 to 5 p.m. and 7:30 to 
1 p. m.; Sundays 2 to 5:30 p. m. only. Lakeview 
Bldg., 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Rooms 408-9-10. 
Lecture sessions for ALL members every Tues- 
day night. 8 p. m. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis: 


Chapter Master. Mr. Wm. H. J. Coquelin. 915 
Bates Street, St. Louis, Telephone Pl. 1741; Mrs. 
Joseph Iig. Secretary. 9223 Coral Dr., Affton. 
Telephone Fl. 7125. Regular convocations each 
Tuesday, 8 p. m. at 3008 So. Grand. Inquiry of- 
fice open to public daily 2 ta 5 p. m.. Monday and 
Thursday nights, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. 
Master, 16252 Strathmoor: 
Secretary, 676 Stimson St. 


Mr. Harry L. Gubbins. 
Mr. R. A. Leftridge. 
Meetings at the De- 


troit Federation of Women's Clubs BIdg., 4811 
2nd Ave., every Tuesday, 8 p. m. 
610 
Clevelund: 
Mr. Wm. R. Morran, Master, 1281 W. 101 Street: 


Telephone Woodbine 4116; Miss Anne Rosenjack, 

Secretary, 12504 Rexford Avenue. Meetings very 

Friday at 8 p. m., Hotel Statler. 

Cineinnati: 

Mr. O. Jack Buckley, Master, 3519 Michigan Ave.. 

Telephone East 7051; Mrs. Emma L. Ransick. 

Secretary, Telephone Jefferson 1726. Meetings 

every Friday at 7:30 p. m., Gilbert Hall, 2524 Gil 

bert Ave., Walnut Hilis. 

Dayton: 

Mr. Fred E. Titsch, Jr., Master; 

Stultz, Secretary. Meetings every 

7:30 p. m., 56 E. 14th St. Rauh Hall. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: 

Benjamin Franklin Chapter. Helen Yahn Ezell. 

Master, 5645 Addison St. Meetings for all mem 

bers every Sunday. 7:30 p. m. at 219 S. Broad St. 

Pittsburgh: 


First Penn. Lodge. 

tary, 445 Kennedy Ave., N. S. 
TEXAS 

Fort Werth: 

Chapter Master, Georgia Appel, 3201 E. Ist St. 

Meetings every Friday, 7:30 p. m., at Elks Club. 

Parlor ₪. 512 W. 4th Street. 


Mrs. Wava W 
Wednesday 


Mrs. Helen A. Hull, Secre 
Pittsburgh. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Chapter Master, Mra. Pear) C. Stribling, Mrs 
Winnifred G. Atkins, Secretary, 2335 N. W. 30th 
Street. Meetings every Sunday. 7:30 p.m., Room 
318, Y. W. C. A. Building. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul-Minneapolis: 
Essene Chapter. Mr. James French, Master, 1610 
Stevens Avenue, Minneapolis, Telephone Ge 6549: 
Mrs, S. M. Penniman, Secretary, 1410 Jefferson 
Avenue, St. Paul, Telephone Em 0225. Meetings 
2nd and 4th Sundays at 3 p. m., Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 


H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. Louis N. Perna, 


Jr.. Master. Meetings every Monday, 8:30 p. m., 
37 Washington Street. 

OREGON 
Portland: 


Portland Rose Chapter. Mr. Marius Carre!, Mas- 
ter; Mr. Ransom Thompson, Secretary. Meetings. 
714 S. W. lith Ave., every Thursdays, 8 p. m. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Mrs. Mabel Hogenson, Master, Telephone 7-0039: 
Dr. H. F. Syndergaard, Secretary, Telephone 
5-1889. Meetings every Wednesday, 8:30 p. m.. 
420 Ness Bldg. Reading room open daily except 
Sunday from 10 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Alois F. Eckmann: Edith 
M. Wolff, Secretary. Meetings every Monday at 
8 p. m., 3431 W. Lisbon Avenue. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 
The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr 
Raymund Andrea. F. R. C., Grand Master. 31 
Bayswater Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. J. 
Sapporta, Secretary, 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 
Heliopolis: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC, House of the Tem 
ple. M. A. Ramayvelim. F. R. C., Grand Secre- 
tary, % Mr. Levy. 50 Rue Stefano. 
MEXICO 


Quetzaleoat! Lodge, Calle de Colombia 34, Mexico, 
D. F. Sr. Jose Felipe Martinez de LeJarza, Mas 


ter; Juan Aguilar Y Romero, Secretary. 
POLAND 

Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw. Poland 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge 
Aruthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: 


of Denmark. Mr. 
Carli Ander 


sen, ₪. R. C., Grand Secretary Manograde 13th 
Strand. 
SWITZERLAND 


AMORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau 
sanne; Dr. Ed. Bertholet, F. R. C., Grand Master. 


6 Blvd. Chamblandes, Pully-Lausanne; Pierre 
Genillard, Grand Secretary. Surlae B. Mont 
Choisi, Lausanne. 

DUTCH AND EAST INDIES 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum. Grund Master; 


W. J. 


Visser, Secretary-General, Gombel 33. Semarang 


be given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N. S. W.: 
Sydney Chapter. Mrs. Dora English. Secretary. 
650 Pacific Highway, Chatswood. 

CANADA 
Toronto, Ontario: 
Mr. Dennis Critoph, Master. Sessions lst and 3rd 
Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 10 Lansdowne Avenue. 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 

Canadian Grand Lodge. AMORC. Mr. Harold E. 

Moody, Master, 3835 W. 24th Ave., Phone Alma 

2605L: Mr. Melford Hardy, Secretary, 3836 Fraser 

Avenue, Ste. 9, Phone Fairmont 2897R, AMORC 

Temple, 878 Hornby Street. 

Vietoria, British Columbia: 

Victoria Lodge. Mr. Thomas Fulthorp, Master, 

447 Kingston Street. Telephone E-8278; Secre 

tary, Mrs. Constance Kaehn, 3530 Savannah Ave.. 

Telephone E-3373. 

Windsor, Ontario: 

Chapter Master, Mr. S. L. G. Potter, 1867 Chilver 

Rd., Walkerville, Phone 4-9497; Secretary. Mr. 

R. Caligiuri, 1218 Moy Avenue, Windsor, Phone 

4-4024. Meetings at Norton Palmer Hotel, Park 

St. W., every Wednesday evening, 8 p.m. All 

Grand Lodge members welcome. 

Winnipeg, Manitoha: 

Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 122a Phoenix Block. 

Mr. Ronald S. Scarth, Master, 149 Lyle Street. 

St. James, Manitoba. Sessions for all members 

on Wednesday, 7:45 p.m., throughout the year. 
SWEDEN 

Grand Lodge Rosenkorset. Anton Svanlund, 

F. R. C., Grand Master, Vastergatan 55, Malmo: 

Inez Akesson, Grand Lodge Secretary. Slottsgatan 

18. Malmo. 


Spanish-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Spanish-American Division. Rosicrucian Park, San Jose. 


California, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 


A children's organization sponsored by the AMORC. 
For complete information as to its aims and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru 
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Karmic Justice 


IS EACH .500₪ AND Joy 
A COSMIC DEBT PAID? 


Wr must the young and innocent experience pain- 

ful maladies and deformities? What compels those 
who are without malice to endure heartrending dis- 
couragements and abject failures? Is there a justice 
that exacts penalties — after some remote time — from 
those who now violate all laws of decency and escape 
punishment? Are the good luck and fortune of some 
people a reward for something they have done in an- 
other life? Must we submit to misfortune as a Divine 
punishment, or can 11 be mitigated in some way? Learn 
the truth about the immutable law of Cosmic compen- 
sation—known as karma. Understand how you can 
build into your life the experiences you wish and how 
you can reduce the severity of the lessons you must 
learn—because of willful, wrongful acts of omission 
and commission in past incarnations 


A Gift te You... 


Divine justice is to be had only in the uniform 
application of the cosmic laws of debit and credit 
to human conduct. Without an understanding of 
these mystical principles life is a confusion, and 
infinite mercy may seem an idle phrase—even a 
futile hope. Write today for the free discourse 
entitled “Karmic Justice,” which, in simple and 
fascinating style, explains these Cosmic laws of 
our universe. You need only subscribe—or re- 
subscribe to this magazine, the “Rosicrucian Di- 
gest,“ for six months, at the usual rate of $1.50, 
and this discourse will be sent to you as a gift. 
All mailing costs will be paid. When you read 
this discourse, you will consider it worth many 
times the subscription price—and yet it will cost 
you nothing. Just send your subscription and 


remittance to the name and address below 
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Werth While Bask 


“SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES OF LIFE” 


This book points out those periods which are favorable and un- 
favorable in your life. Here is a book you will use as a weekly 
guide. Price $2.25 per copy. postpaid. 


“LEMURIA, THE LOST CONTINENT OF THE PACIFIC” 


The mysteries of a forgotten civilization. Strange revelations of a 
great race and its marvelous achievements. Price $2.30 per copy, 
postpaid. 


“ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR THE HOME 
AND BUSINESS” 
How to apply the Rosicrucian teachings to a solution of the problems 


of HOME and BUSINESS. Scores of helpful points. Price $2.25 per 
copy. postpaid. 


“UNTO THEE I GRANT” 


The secret teachings of Tibet. from a two-thousand-year-old manu- 
script. Price $1.25 per copy. postpaid. 


The above are but a FEW of the many fascinating. instructive books of 
the Rosicrucian library that are available to the reading public. Watch 
for changed announcements. Write for the FREE, complete, descriptive 
catalogue of the Rosicrucian publications. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S. A. 
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